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Pasiac story ette Yiow 
Washington investiga- 
tors ignore facts, sling 
mud, to create headlines, 
get better jobs 











‘Tell ‘em! 


Sand public relations 


calls for annual reports 
to employees. How to 
prepare them. What to 
do, what not to do 








Don’t Growl 


Interruptions annoy you, 
drive you crazy? Don’t 
let them—turn them 
into assets by learning 
what to do about them 

















To Make 1939 A Year of Achievement—Read 
“Thoughts on the Business of Life’’ 


Edited by B. C. Forbes 
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182 Pages . . . 639 Inspiring Messages . 
1001 Stimulating Thoughts for Everyday Use 
$2 A COPY — BULK PRICES ON REQUEST 
On N. Y. C. Orders Add 4c for Sales Tax 


Mail Remittance Today to 


B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING COMPANY 
120 Fifth Avenue New York, N. Y. 


Thousands of Executives Are Using or 
Giving This Volume to Stimulate 


SUCCESSFUL THINKING! 


No description of this brilliantly edited, attrac- 
tively printed, handsomely bound volume of 639 
expressions of the world’s most vigorous thinkers 
can do it justice. You 

must see and read a few 

pages for yourself. One 

salesmanager did and or- 

dered 100 copies for his 

men! Whether you man- 

age a hundred men or 

one man in a hundred 

you will find a wealth of 

helpful suggestions for 

getting more out of your 

business day — more out 

of life —in this inspiring 

volume, “Thoughts on the 

Business of Life,” edited 

by B. C. Forbes. 





















Wt hil s 
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HEADLINES about one of the subjects 
coming up Jan. 15 have been growing 
bigger and bigger ever since we began 
to investigate it last Fall. Business as- 
sociations are both praising and damn- 
ing it; politicians are yammering for 
it; several industries are deeply em- 
broiled in it; a few companies are do- 
ing something about it. But hardly 
anyone really seems to know anything 
about it. 


That subject is the annual wage—a 
subject that’s going to be one of the 
really great business issues of 1939, 
and of many a year to come. 













What is an annual wage? Is it practi- 
cal? Why or why not? And for whom? 
What has happened in the few com- 
panies that have adopted it? What is 
the real problem, the deeper issue be- 
hind the cry for an annual wage? 
We’ve dug deep down beneath the sur- 
face to answer these and other crucial 
questions. Next issue, we present the 
extraordinary facts, the vitally impor- 
tant conclusions. 


* 






















To the butcher, the baker, the candle- 
stick maker; to everyone else involved 
in the not-too-soft job of running a 
manufacturing or selling business, we 


dedicate the second item on the Jan. 
15 bill of fare. 


We don’t want to give the whole show 
away. Briefly, though, the article re- 
veals a human-interest wrinkle in busi- 
hess management which the writer 
(Marketing Authority Ray Giles) says 
“can make for victorious operations 
along a whole business front.” We 
agree. 


* 


Then there’s the wind-up of Eliot 
Sharp’s behind-the-scenes report on 
government investigations. Next time, 
he takes up costs and reputation-wreck- 
ing, offers to the business man a 13- 
point guide for cushioning the shock of 
investigation grilling —THe Eprrors. 
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UCH water has gone “over the dam” 

during the Norfolk and Western Rail- 
way’'s first Century of Service. Progress has 
been rapid. The past one hundred years 
have seen in America the greatest era of 
expansion and development recorded in the 
history of any country ... the growth of the 


world’s finest transportation system; the 
development of fertile farm lands and unsur- 
passed natural resources; the amazing organ- 
ization of industry and the building of the 
institutions of banking, barter and trade. The 
Norfolk and Western Railway has throughout 
the century been an essential part, serving 
faithfully and dependably the territory be- 
tween the Midwest and the Virginias and 
Carolinas and between the North and the 
South. 


As the waters of time top the crest of the 
New Year, the Norfolk and Western looks 
forward to a new century dedicated to serv- 
ing the future transportation needs of its 
friends and patrons everywhere. To that end, 
and in keeping with the increased pace of 
modern economic life, the Railway will con- 
tinue to improve its service and facilities, 
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Readers Say: 








Get Back To FUNDAMENTALS 


Why can’t we have more emphasis on 
matters that are fundamental? 

A stable, economical tax basis is funda- 
mental to prosperity. Not until taxes are 
stabilized will owners release hoards of 
private capital. 

The first move is up to Washington. In- 
stead of sharpshooting at capital, give capi- 
tal something to shoot at.—Foster G. Mc- 
Gaw, president, American Hospital Supply 
Corp., Chicago, IIl. 


LIGHTWEIGHT CARs 


Noting the paragraph on page 7 of your 
issue of December 1, concerning the Ameri- 
can Car & Foundry lightweight freight cars, 
I am moved to send you copy of release we 
issued, April, 1935, covering our thirteen 
lightweight freight cars then put into ser- 
vice. 

True, these were not welding jobs, but 
they constituted so far as we were able to 
find the first comprehensive effort to try out 
in freight cars the various lightweight alloys 
of steel which were on the market at that 
time. I think the story states that the aver- 
age ratio of payload to deadweight on car- 
bon-steel freight cars is about two-and-one- 
half to one, and that in the duralumin-built 
car we had increased this ratio to more than 
five to one. 

The cars have been in service ever since 
we built them, and although we are not pre- 
pared to issue a conclusive analysis of the 
efficiency of the cars as compared to the 
standard carbon-steel type, we can say that 
they have given excellent satisfaction.—R. 
M. Van Sant, director of public relations, 
Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 


Next PRESIDENT? 


As to who will be the next President of 
the United States, no one knows. But in my 
opinion, the man who ought to be chosen as 
President is Mr. Frank G. ARNOLD, of Ful- 
lerton, Nebraska. 

Why? Because he is the President of the 
Nebraska Federation of County Taxpayers’ 
Leagues. 

Because he has done more to reduce Gov- 
ernment expenditure in the last five years 
than any other American. 

Because he has reduced taxation in his 
own state by £28,000,000. 

Because his State—Nebraska—is the only 
one with no bonded indebtedness, no sales 
tax, no service tax, luxury tax, cigarette tax 
or income tax. 

Because he is an efficient business man 
who has built up a land business with assets 
of over £4,000,000. 

And because what America needs most is 
a competent President who knows how to 
reduce expenditure. 

(Any American reader can lend a hand 
by having this article reprinted in his local 
newspaper.)—Hersert N. Casson, in The 
Efficiency Magazine, London, Eng. 


Basis for the above is a Forses report of 
Frank G. Arnold’s accomplishments as a 
tax-cutter in Nebraska. See Forses, July 15, 
p. 12.—Tue Ebprrors. 
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The idea at The Sherry- 
Netherland is to make 


you forget you are in 
a hotel at all—to en- 
velop you in the same 
personal privacy you'd 
enjoy in your own 
home. It requires art to 
do that—but our staff 
has mastered the art! 


Newly decorated 
suites of 2 to 7 
rooms — by the 
month or season 
—attractive terms 


Transient Rates 


Single Rooms $7 
Double Rooms $9 
Suites from $15 


‘Ch SHERRY- 
NETHERLAND 


FACING THE PARK 
FIFTH AVENUE AT 59th STREET 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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Eugene Voit, Manager : 
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Business should have a_ reasonably 
happy new year. 


After a breathing-space, the U. S. 
should again go ahead. 


Prediction: Congress will put few 
stamps of approval on New Deal anti- 
business legislation. 


Letting inventory orders run very low 
may not prove business statesmanship 
of a very high order. 


European war looks more of a possi- 
bility in 1939 than it looked at the be- 
ginning of predecessor years. 


Poy at 
Will Washington prové ‘able to switch 
our railroads on to the right track? 


A third term has become only a ter- 
tiary menace. 


Profit-sharing without loss-sharing 
can’t work. 


Hitler’s Reichsbank currency, with less 
than 1% gold reserve, represents only 
“scraps of paper.” 


At least some farm groups are giving 
regimentation marching orders. 


Prophecy: The 1939 opening stock 
prices won’t be the year’s best. 


The people are reaching the conclu- 
sion that overspending has been over- 
done. 


Higher fares haven’t made the railway 
outlook fairer. 

Cheerful note: “November Piano 
Sales Best In 10 Years.” 


American industry should speed up 


one product in 1939: Economic edu- 
cation. 


best provision for perpetuating Amer- 
ica’s world leadership. 


Ours still is the best country. 


Providing well-paid employment is the 
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You can take your letter 











only as far as the mailbox 

















From then on your 





letter travels 

















alone 










Woes impression will it make 


when it reaches your correspondent’s desk? You can’t be there 





to see that it makes the right impression. But the paper you 





use can act as your interpreter. It registers your reputation. 





It reinforces your words. It can say to your correspondent 





—this message is important! @ When you write a letter on 
STRATHMORE BOND, it costs less than 1% more than the same 
letter written on the cheapest paper you might buy. And on 
STRATHMORE PARCHMENT, as fine a paper as can be made, it 









costs only 2.9% more. At so little difference in cost, such extra 





effectiveness is true economy. 











THE STRATHMORE BUSINESS PERSONALITY CHECK LIST shows all the ways in 
which a business is seen and judged by its public, gives all the appearance factors 
important to your business. Write on your business letterhead for this check list. 
Dept. F.0.9,STRATHMORE PAPER COMPANY, WEST SPRINGFIELD, MASSACHUSETTS 


STRATHMORE 












MAKERS 
OF FINE 
PAPERS 


An International 
Business Machines 
Service Bureau 


Important Facts 
about \NTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES 


5890 MADISON AVENUE, 


Executives interested in obtaining detailed 
reports concerning their current business 
activities should investigate the advan- 
tages offered by the International Business 
Machines Service Bureaus. 


These Bureaus will prepare Sales and Cost 
Analyses, Inventory Tabulations, Produc- 
tion Records, Market Studies and many 
other important reports. 


The wide experience of this company with 
time keeping and payroll procedures also 
places International Business Machines 


World Headquarters Building 
NEW YORK, 
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Service Bureaus in a position to render 
valuable assistance in the preparation of 
Payroll and Social Security Records. 


International Business Machines Service 
Bureaus are located in principal cities. They 
are manned by trained operators and super- 
visors and are equipped with International 
Electric Bookkeeping and Accounting 
Machines. They stand ready to furnish 
fast and economical assistance to the 
management of any business. Illustrated 
folder mailed on request. 


INTERNATIONAL BUSINESS MACHINES CORPORATION 


. & 


Branch Offices 





IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF THE WORLD. 














‘“CWITH ALL THY GETTING, GET UNDERSTANDING’ 









Right Attitude Towards 1939 


What should be the attitude of the employing classes 
and investors as we enter 1939? 

Uncertainties there are, of course; uncertainties abroad, 
uncertainties at home. Those who want to find excuses for 
inaction, inactivity, timidity, can easily find them. 

But the dominating objective of every responsible 
American should be to do everything within his power to 
re-establish prosperous conditions throughout this country. 

This cannot be achieved by timidity, cowardice, hug- 
ging the shore. It can be achieved only by the exercise of 
confidence, courage, enterprise, perhaps risk-taking. 

Unless major war should erupt in Europe, there is war- 
rant for expecting better domestic times during the coming 
year. The American people have turned thumbs down on 
disruptive political innovations. They have rebelled against 
attempted New Deal overlordism. They roundly rejected 
the Roosevelt “purge.” 

My interpretation of events is that business, industry, 
finance, have been accorded a new opportunity to demon- 
strate their ability to raise the country from depression, to 
curtail unemployment, to demonstrate that reliance should 
be placed upon them rather than upon politicians to re- 
establish normal conditions, to re-establish the good times 
which should be the logical fruit of this nation’s ex- 
traordinary resources, brains, enterprise, genius, blessings. 

Unless advantage be taken of this opportunity, I gravely 
fear that, if the American people suffer another spell of 
recession, they will deduce and decide that men of affairs 
are impotent to put America back on its feet and that they 
must turn to tax-spending politicians. Woe unto the United 
States if this happens! 













































































































Lewis as Political Leader 






An intimate of John L. Lewis confided to me two-three 
years ago: “He aspires to become President of the United 
States. And he may.” Is his Labor’s Non-Partisan League 
a stepping-stone towards this ambition? As I read the 
signs of the times, Labor Leader Lewis is on the toboggan. 
New Deal politicians may still be afraid to endorse sup- 
pression of CIO lawlessness; but public opinion unmistak- 
ably has turned against his arrogant, disruptive, un-Amer- 
ican highhandedness. The prospect, too, is that Congress 
will curb the NLRB in its lopsided rulings favoring CIO 
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and inimical to the American Federation of Labor and to 
employers. The whole trend, happily, is away from the 
belligerent, illegal practices and principles of Lewis’s 
strife-stirring organization. 


One Sidelight on Dictatorships 


I wonder if those of us who live in America appreciate 
the fact that we are more fully enlightened on what is 
going on in the world than are any other people? There 
was a time when Britons, thanks to the London Times, 
were more fully informed on international happenings 
than any other people on the face of the earth. But that is 
not true today. My visits to Europe have convinced me 
that our leading American newspapers devote far more 
space to international happenings than does the London 
Times—or, indeed, the newspapers of any other country. 
The least-informed people are those living under dictator- 
ships. 

President William F. O’Neil, of General Tire & Rubber, 
told me, on returning recently from attending the Inter- 
national Rubber Conference in London, that he was 
shocked to find how little Germany’s representatives knew 
regarding what has been going on in the world. Cardinal 
Mundelein voiced a similar experience when he came back 
from Europe the other day. 

Can you imagine a “gridiron dinner” being held in any 
dictator country, where the highest governmental officials 
were subjected, in their own presence, to unrestrained rib- 
bing, spoofing, ridicule? Thank heaven, American news- 
paper men still enjoy this right! 

May the time never come when an occupant of the White 
House can muzzle the press, can order newspapers what 
to print and what to suppress, can forbid all criticism of 
governmental acts. So long as we preserve an unfettered 
press, we are likely to preserve a large measure of indi- 
vidual freedom. 

It was love of individual freedom which led to the 
foundation of this republic. Various recent events—nota- 
bly repudiation of President Roosevelt’s Supreme Court 
plan, his scheme to “reorganize” governmental machinery, 
his “purge”—have demonstrated hearteningly, conclu- 
sively, that the sovereign citizens of this country rebel 
against submission to dictatorship, regimentation, political 
silencing and suppression and are eager to re-establish 
Americanism. 
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Qne Farsighted Business Plan 


One of my 1938 thrills was attending Chevrolet’s School 
for Dealers’ Sons, instituted two years ago by dynamic 
General Salesmanager William E. Holler. There were 
thirty-one students, including three from foreign countries. 
Mr. Holler asked each one to tell his name, his habitation 
and what he was deriving from this specialized training. 
Numbers of them, I learned, were college graduates. | was 
particularly interested to find that one hailed from a part 
of South Africa very familiar to me because of my early 
residence in that country. Never before had I met a group 
of young men who could talk so well on their feet. Ex- 
planation: They are drilled in public speaking by their 
instructor, T. O. McLaughlin, a Rhodes Scholar, the blue 
ribbon of international scholarship. 

I congratulated this upstanding body of young men on 
the unique privilege they were enjoying, the privilege of 
receiving the finest kind of training to follow in their 
fathers’ footsteps. | emphasized that the problem confront- 
ing most American youths today is to find any kind of a 
niche in the work-a-day world, and that they should ac- 
count themselves peculiarly fortunate, not only in finding 


a toehold, but in being able to enjoy the very best practical 


schooling to fit them to go even farther than their fathers. 

Young though America is, we have a number of busi- 
ness enterprises whose employees include second and even 
third generation representatives—a condition quite com- 
mon in the older countries of Europe. Almost always 
where such a condition exists, the relationships between 
employer and employed are satisfactory, amicable, solid, 
stable. 

These Chevrolet young men have enjoyed the privilege 
of meeting and being addressed by the top-notch execu- 
tives in General Motors. They are taught discipline. They 
are taught how to study. They are under supervision dur- 
ing their entire seven weeks’ education which includes 
studies of the automobile industry, the Chevrolet product, 
principles of new and used-car opera- 
tions, business management, and _al- 
lied subjects having to do with actual 
management of a retail automotive 
dealership. 

As I see it, they obtain the equiv- 
alent of post-graduate instruction, 
along thoroughly practical lines, fit- 
ting them to become up-to-the-minute, 
alert, capable business men, grounded 
in how to run a business establish- 
ment, how to become master salesmen, 
how to figure costs scientifically, how, 
in short, to become successes in life. 

As Mr. Holler expressed it, the un- 
derlying motive is to make a Chevrolet 
franchise regarded as a_ cherished 
privilege and an opportunity very 
much worthwhile being bequeathed 
from one generation to another. 

As the father of five sons, this whole 
idea appealed strongly to me. 





W. E. Hotter 


(See editorial on this page) 
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Other corporations could profitably take a leaf from 
Chevrolet’s book. Anything and everything calculated to 
help and hearten the oncoming generation should be done, 
even at some immediate financial cost. 


More Thought Given Workers 


In the company of Charles M. Schwab, while being 
shown over Bethlehem Steel’s mammoth new Lackawanna 
Plant, near Buffalo, not so long ago, he remarked to me, 
when shown the ideal “club” facilities provided for work- 
men—shower baths, private lockers, drying rooms for 
clothes, the most modern sanitary facilities: “How differ- 
ent from the time I started working in a steel mill! We 
hadn’t even the crudest of sanitary accommodations either 
inside or outside the plant.” 

I recalled this while touring U. S. Steel’s gigantic new 
Irvin Works, outside of Pittsburgh. Workers there enjoy 
similar up-to-date accommodations. Two other impres- 
sions: Back-breaking manual toil has been practically 
eliminated; and safety devices, at every turn, eliminate 
danger of accidents. Most steel executives of today—in- 
cluding Vice-Chairman William A. Irvin, whose name has 
been given the new plant; President Benjamin F. Fairless 
of U. S. Steel; and John L. Perry, president of Carnegie- 
Illinois Steel, operator of the new mill—started at the 
very bottom. Hence, it is not astonishing that they should 
see to it that everything possible be installed for the com- 
fort and safety of steel workers. 

Progress assuredly is being made towards lightening the 
burden and enhancing the wellbeing of industrial wage 
earners. 


Liberalism Favors Maximum of Liberty 


What is a liberal? President Roosevelt is fond of pic- 
turing himself as the world’s foremost champion of liberal- 
ism. But liberalism and liberty rightfully go hand-in-hand. 
They derive from the same root. Mr. 
Roosevelt doubtless would angrily re- 
sent being charged with hostility to 
liberalism. 

But has not his whole course of ac- 
tion as Chief Executive not tended to 
curtail the traditional, inherited, cher- 
ished liberties of America’s sovereign 
citizens? Has he not assiduously per- 
sisted in enthroning bureaucracy, 
autocracy? Has he not persistently 
schemed to tighten the grip of govern- 
ment, especially the grip of the Chief 
Executive, on the people, to exalt 
rulers at the expense of those who 
are ruled? 

All present indications are that gen- 
uine liberalism will make progress in 
this country and that there has set in 
revulsion against the brand of “liberal- 
ism” Mr. Roosevelt insists on forcing 
upon the American people. 
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Changes Coming? 


Thoroughly-prepared guide for So- 
cial Security Act revision by new Con- 
gress appears when broad-gauged So- 
cial Security Advisory Council recom- 
mends these changes: (1) Increase 
some benefits by reducing others (on 
single annuitants, for example); (2) 
move old-age benefit payments forward 
to 1940; (3) include thousands of em- 
ployees not now covered; (4) let Gov- 
ernment, employers, employees, each 
pay one-third of cost; (5) keep old- 
age fund separate from general Gov- 
ernment funds; (6) drop the idea of a 
full reserve; (7) reconsider payroll- 
tax increases now scheduled for after 
1940. New faces, new attitudes in Con- 
gress (pp. 20, 21) make this and other 
changes in existing laws (notably 
Wagner Act) real possibilities. 


In Hot Water 


McKesson & Robbins revelations, 
growing more fantastic day by day, 
plunge the accounting profession into 
hot water. Its defense against charges 
of sleeping at the switch: Normal, 
standard check-up methods were ap- 
parently used by the accounting firm 
which audited McKesson & Robbins’ 
books; these methods will reveal most 
irregularities (a routine check-up by 
an accounting firm cracked open the 
Kreuger & Toll fraud) ; but rare super- 
clever frauds can be uncovered only by 
exhaustive investigations too costly for 
company or stockholders to pay for as 
a regular procedure (“An account- 
ant is a watchdog, not a_blood- 
hound”). But investors retort that ac- 
countants have vastly oversold them on 
the protective value of auditors’ certi- 
fications. They also ask why the word 
of any officer of any company should 
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In the Business Spotlight 


be taken for the validity of huge trans- 
actions, and whether an auditing cost 
much larger than the accountants’ most 
recent bill of $70,000 to McKesson & 
Robbins wouldn’t have been worth- 
while. Finally, investors question the 
soundness of the conventional auditing 
set-up whereby the stockholders’ watch- 
dog is hired and paid by the party 


being watched—the management. 


Rail Buying 

With traffic dropping less than 
seasonally (p. 25), net income still 
small but holding steady, prospects for 
real action on railroad tangle brighten- 
ing, roads begin to release badly- 
needed new orders for equipment. 
Seven lines place or announce orders 
for 203,000 tons of rails at reduced 
prices set in October (1930-37 average 
annual purchases: 1,000,000 tons). 
Meager rolling-stock diet of 1938 (for 
eleven months, 20% of 1937 in freight 
cars, 60% in locomotives) shows signs 
of picking up when Norfolk & Western 
orders box and hopper cars, Santa Fe 
buys switch engines, Chesapeake & 
Ohio purchases car parts, Pullman 
builds sleeping cars, Chicago & North 
Western asks court permission to buy 
two ten-car streamlined trains. 


More Capital? 


As new equity capital still refuses to 
flow into industry, SEC attempts to re- 
move one barrier by relieving from 
civil liability investors who buy unsold 
portions of a public offering from un- 
derwriters. Hoped-for result: Insurance 
companies, investment trusts, some in- 
viduals and some private companies 
will be more willing to buy whatever 
left-over industrial securities there are 
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at the bargain prices which under- 
writers will quote on them. 


Another Jam 


But study by the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers indicates that 
the main log-jam in new financing is 
elsewhere than in market mechanics 
(see above): 75.2% of private inves- 
tors declare that they are not investing 
because taxes and restrictive laws on 
industry, existing and prospective, 
make prospects for industrial and in- 
vestment profits too poor. 


Price Fear 


Continued downward drift of com- 
modity prices (p. 25), sidewise move- 
ment of stock prices (p. 28), stir some 
fear as a possible cause or warning of 
coming trouble. Sellers wish prices 
would stiffen, thus frighten hand-to- 
mouth and hold-off buyers into order- 
ing, thus allow planning ahead. 


Things Look Better 


But considering that seasonal cur- 
tailment is now normal (p. 25), add- 
ing to this the many angles of busi- 
ness picture that now appear bright, 
results in this all-in-all conclusion: 


Business looks better (p. 20). 


Building Boost 


Federal Housing Administration gets 
a billion-dollar raise in its almost- 
exhausted capacity for insuring resi- 
dential mortgages. Results: Continued 
insurance of residential mortgages 
through June, 1940; continued life for 
a system which played a key part in 
1938’s_residential-building rise. 


The Queen began staring hard at 
the Hatter, who turned pale and 
fidgeted. “Give your evidence” said 
the King; “and don’t be nervous, or 
I'll have you executed on the spot”. 


Durinc the next two years, Senator 
O’Mahoney’s marathon Monopoly In- 
vestigation will reach into all divisions 
of industry. No important company 
will escape its prying. The press will 
be full of its findings. 

Will this investigation, like so many 
of its predecessors, be a witch-burning 
affair? Will its prosecutors be reputa- 
tion-wreckers or fact-finders? 

The prologue hearings early in De- 
cember and subsequent developments 
indicate clearly that Senator O’Ma- 
honey is making a manful effort to 
civilize the process of investigating. 

In this attempt he has real opposi- 
tion. His policy of seeking facts rather 
than burning witches may prevail dur- 
ing the next two years. But if it 
doesn’t, watch out. Even if it does, his 
is only one of more than a score of in- 
vestigations to be held each year; 
many of them will scourge business. 

Much good has been derived from 
the 485 investigations costing $6,200.- 
000 authorized by Congress since its 
first meeting in 1789. The Teapot 
Dome investigation, for one example, 
not only netted the Government ap- 
proximately $16,000,000 in cash recov- 
ered and returned billions of dollars 
worth of oil land to the people; but it 
also revealed scandalous activities on 
the part of individuals both in and out 
of office. And it was a Congressional 
investigation that led to the creation of 
the Securities & Exchange Commission. 
Irrespective of the manner in which 
this investigation was conducted, those 
directly affected by its existence agree 
that the balance-sheet position of the 
SEC is definitely weighted on the credit 
side. 

Nevertheless, the conduct of investi- 
gations has been so fraught with star- 


Inquiry 
Headlines 


ELIOT H. SHARP 


chamber methods, shameful publicity- 
seeking and unconstitutional procedure 
as to have had disrupting and demoral- 
izing effects on both business and the 
public. 

When an investigatee comes before 
a Federal investigating body he speed- 
ily learns that the Bill of Rights has 
been tossed out the window. The in- 
vestigator is in practice and generally 
in fact the prosecutor, the judge and 
the jury. Sometimes he is even the 
censor. 

And the business man sitting in the 
witness chair at a Federal investiga- 
tion? He is not even accorded the 
rights and privileges granted a man 
accused of murder, grand larceny and 
any other heinous crime you could 
name. If he’s an ordinary mortal, not 
gifted by a calm disposition, tact, a 
sense of humor, a steady nerve, he'll 
leave the witness chair feeling like a 
prize fighter who, with hands tied be- 
hind his back, has been clouted for 
hours by a contingent composed of 
Henry Armstrong, der Maxie and the 
Brown Bomber. 

A witness in a murder trial gets off 
easy compared to a business man testi- 
fying before a commission or a Con- 
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This did not seem to encourage the 
witness at all; and in his confusion 
he bit a large piece out of his teacup 
instead of the bread-and-butter. 


—Alice in Wonderland. 


gressional committee. For the former 
knows that a lawyer for the defense is 
on hand to object to “Have-you- 
stopped - beating - your - grandmother” 
questions, to undue brow-beating, to 
meanderings beyond the subject. More- 
over, the case is heard by an impartial 
judge and jury. 

In the typical commission or Con. 
gressional committee inquiry, on the 
other hand, witnesses are seldom per- 
mitted to be aided by counsel. On the 
occasions when witnesses are advised 
that their counsel may intervene, care 
is exercised to make them realize that 
the examiners will be offended and will 
therefore crack down even harder if 
counsel opens his mouth. 

It is a rare instance when the case 
has not been prejudged. Private hear- 
ings and thorough field investiga. 
tions usually precede public hearings. 
Rarely do the examiners make a point 
that could not be brought out in pri- 
vate hearings, at a round-table discus. 
sion. 

Then why the fiction of public hear- 
ings? 

The answer is simple: Headlines. 
For Congressmen, political capital. For 
commission employees, judgeships and 
other better jobs. 

Ferdinand Pecora got a $25,000-a 
year judgeship, but few had heard of 
him prior to the Banking Investigation. 
Robert E. Healy likewise rose to promi: 
nence through Federal Trade Commis 
sion investigations and now is a $10; 
000-a-year SEC Commissioner. Black's 
selection for the Supreme Court re 
ceived as much support as it did be 
cause he had made himself well-known 
as a business-baiter. And of course the 
classical case of them all is the rise t0 
prominence of a young attorney who 





Four apprehensive business men, who can expect only the worst, face 
Examiner David Schenker (right) before an SEC inquiry opens 


made a tremendous popular hit by in- 
vestigating the insurance companies in 
New York State—companies which, in- 
cidentally, are shortly to provide an- 
other stepping stone for another lawyer 
only thirty-two years after Charles 
Evans Hughes tackled them. 

As to the creation of headlines, the 
technique pursued is generally fairly 
uniform. Hearing called for 10 o’clock. 
At 9:45 the examiner holds a press 
conference, advising the reporters what 
is to be brought out at the morning ses- 
sion, generally hinting that just before 
the close of the morning session he’ll 
explode a bombshell. That enables the 
hard-working Washington correspon- 
dent to shape up the body of his story 
on the basis of what he has been told 


Harns & kuing 


at the press conference, but brings him 
back to the hearing room for the ex- 
plosion. 

The examiner goes to work on the 
witness. If any reporters happen to be 
present, he’s dramatic but not too much 
so. If no reporters are present, he goes 
through his questionings in a fairly 
routine fashion. But just before the 
close of the morning session, when the 
reporters have drifted back from cov- 
ering other Washington news, he gets 
going in great style, puts on a show 
that would shame a Clarence Darrow. 
The press is impressed. 

At noon the hearing is adjourned for 
five minutes. So that the witness may 
get a respite? Not at all. So that the 
examiner may get in a few licks with 
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International 
Even mild-mannered investigators use big names to make big headlines: Edsel Ford testifies before the Monopoly Committee 


Acme 


Hugo Black (then Senator) demonstrates another publicity trick— 
after a hearing, he elaborates and “points up” a story for reporters 


the press. He points up his bombshell 
if it needs any pointing up, answers 
questions, sends the press back to its 
various offices with a release for the 
afternoon papers, then reconvenes the 
hearing until one o'clock. This tech- 
nique of reconvening the hearing after 
the press conference makes it difficult 
for the witness to present his side of 
the case to the press. 

In the afternoon the technique is the 
same, with the build-up for the morn- 
ing papers. The bombshell comes about 
4:30, when the reporters are itching to 
get back to their offices with their 
stories. Again, the witness has no op- 
portunity, after being third-degreed on 
the stand, to chat with reporters and 

(Continued on page 26) 
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Interruptions Are Assets 


How OFTEN we fret over interrup- 
tions! How we fume if the telephone 
jangles, if some self-seeking caller in- 
trudes when we are striving to concen- 
trate! But interruptions may actually 
be the best things in the world. Here 
is what the Rev. Carl H. Elmore, of 
Englewood, N. J., says about them. 


IT MAY BE a commentary on our make- 
up—but it is unquestionably true— 
that what drives us to the point of col- 
lapse is not the big business of life but 
its petty details. 

We meet the great issues of our ex- 
istence, our heartrending griefs, our 
tragic defeats, our fateful decisions for 
the most part quite calmly. 

It is the pest of little things that gets 
under our skin, jangles our nerves, 
goads us at times almost to despera- 
tion. “Hunting elephants is an adven- 
ture, fighting insects is an exaspera- 
tion.” 

Foremost, probably, among these 
annoyances which seriously threaten 
the poise and sanity of the human 
spirit in our times, is the matter of in- 
terruption, the invasion of things from 
without which get in between us and 
the business of the day. 

You have constantly to cope with 
the bell that rings, the tap on your 
door, the paper to be signed, the un- 
necessary question thrown into the 
midst of the effort to concentrate, the 
person who just drops in during work- 


ing hours, the difficulty of some em- 
ployee to be ironed out when you can 
least spare time for it. 

The telephone is admittedly an ex- 
tremely important and useful mechan- 
ism, but I sometimes feel that it is the 
invention of the devil himself. More 
profanity has been aroused, more good 
religion lost, because of its irritatingly 
insistent summons in the midst of some 
really vital operation, than perhaps 
from any other cause. 


“Dipn’t Get a Tuinc Done” 


Even the highest office executive 
screened from public approach by a 
battery of secretaries cannot escape 
these intrusions from without. For all 
the wealth he represents and the or- 
ganization he commands, he, too, sighs 
full frequently as he closes his desk, 
“Didn’t get a thing done all day.” 

If we are to achieve the inner peace 
and poise vital to a normal, balanced 
life, we must somehow or other learn 
to do a better job in the difficult ques- 
tion of handling interruptions. 

I wonder if we don’t make very defi- 
nite progress toward this end when we 
recognize the potential value of these 
intrusions upon our day’s work? 

The reason our nerves are shot to 
pieces by this outside interference with 
our program is that we resent it, it 
antagonizes us, it angers us. Anything 
that comes between us and our plan 
for the day seems both a waste and an 
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imposition. But have we ever consid 
ered the possibility that something 
vastly bigger may come to us through 
the day’s interruptions than through 
the day’s business we had mapped out 
for ourselves? Interruption and op. 
portunity frequently are one and the 
same thing. 

As a matter of fact, do not most of 
our opportunities come to us as some. 
thing unexpected from the outside? 
Opportunity doesn’t open up before us 
as part of the day’s routine business. 
It dashes in upon us—as an interrup- 
tion. 

To be perfectly truthful, on the basis 
of your life and mine as we have laid 
it out in the office or in the home, if 
God wanted to approach us or bring a 
message to us He could come only as 
an interruption. It might make a vast 
difference in our attitude toward the 
irritating telephone bell if the quiet 
thought came to us, “It may be God on 
the wire;” if we exclaimed at the tap 
on the door, “It may be His messen- 
ger;” if we met the appeal that breaks 
in upon the busiest hour of the day 
with the quick realization it may be 
what another once called, “My Father’s 
business.” And God does break in up- 
on human lives that way. 

Interruptions are not just trivial, fu- 
tile annoyances They mean opportun- 
ity rather than hindrance. They are 
God’s only chance to break through 
into the busy overcrowded life of to- 
day. 

We should be poor indeed if our lit. 
tle single-track minds were not once in 
a while forced out of the rut, com- 
pelled to take new direction. If we 


could once grasp this idea, what aj 


world of difference it would make in 
our attitude toward these apparent in- 
trusions that push in between us and 
what we planned to do. 

Personality is the supreme achieve- 
ment on this planet of ours. Conse- 
quently, anything that has to do with 
the wellbeing of people is the most im- 
portant thing that can be done. If to- 
day in home or office we catch some 
vision of our life’s work in such terms, 
then many of our annoyances become 
instantly the approach of privilege. 

We have our work to do, we have 
to carry projects through to success. 
we have to produce sustaining profits. 
But if, above all this, we have sw 
premely a human interest, then every 
interruption is a personal contact, a- 
other chance to touch that most pre 
cious of all earthly entities—a human 
spirit. 
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ToDAY, more and more companies are 
issuing a periodical financial report to 
employees as a simple, human method 
of giving workers the facts about the 
company they work for. 

While the employee report is no 
panacea for labor troubles, if properly 
handled it can be a real factor in both 
employee-relations and public-relations 
















































> tape programs. 
ssen-§ But what constitutes proper handling 
eaks§) of an employee report? What are the 
day} key problems and questions which crop 
y be— up in preparing one? And what are 
her's} the answers? 
1up— Here is a summary of the best 
thought on the subject, as developed 
1, fu-§ in co-operation with fifteen companies, 
rtun-§ large and small, which have had long 
' arel) experience with employee reports. 
e 1. ARE EMPLOYEE REPORTS 
WorTHWHILE? 
ir lit. If you want your men’s information 
ce in} about the company to come from the 
com-§} company itself as well as from out- 
f wel} side—and probably inaccurate or prej- 
iat af} udiced—sources; then, from its own 
ke in} point of view, your company will prob- 
at in-} ably find reports to employees on its 
; and} finances and operations well worth- 
while. 
lieve: An employee whose knowledge of 
onse-f) his company is based on facts is a 
with} better, more enlightened worker. And, 
st im-f} since every worker talks constantly 
If to-—} about his job and his company to out- 
some} siders, a well-informed employee can 
erms,§) be his company’s one best public-rela- 
come} tions man. 
4 
e 2. Do Employees REALLY WANT 
ool REPORTS? 
rofits. But the employee’s viewpoint is the 
e suf) important one; and the answer you 
every) May get after a first investigation of 
t, an-f) this question is likely to give you a 
t pref) shock. For the usual reception to the 
yuman first report is—silence. No company 





issuing one has yet received more than 





This Year—An Employee Report? 


HARWOOD F. MERRILL 


a few scattered thanks or words of 
appreciation from employees; and 
while plaudits from the press and 
other outside observers are nice, they 
have nothing whatever to do with the 
case and should be wholly ignored. 

But however lifeless the reception 
may be, the fact is indisputable that 
most employees do have an underlying 
appreciation and desire for reports. 
One union leader sums up the obser- 
vation of many when he says, “There 
just isn’t any doubt that our people 
want to know about their company’s 
finances and operations’; another 
union leader warns, “If the company 
doesn’t tell them, the union paper will. 
Somebody’s got to meet their demand 
for information.” And the few com- 
panies which have made trustworthy 
surveys of employees’ reactions unani- 
mously agree that workers have “a 
general, genuine and wholesome in- 
terest” in them. 

Why shouldn’t they? Who, whether 
executive or employee, isn’t naturally 
curious about his company, its condi- 


What Happens to the Money Collected from Our Customers? 


| Fw (me Nationa! Steet Gaepersinen Senash Report ka Mchbehters. fer the Year. 2) 





One way to make figures carry plenty of 
punch; good main head, too. One page, 11 
by 13%, in Weirton Steel employee magazine 
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Jan. 1: Time to get together that annual report to stockholders. While you’re on the subject, 
how about issuing one to your workers, too? It’s a long and important step toward sounder em- 


ployee and public relations . . . and here’s a guide for preparing it 


tion, its welfare, its operations—and 
the security of his job as measured by 
the security of his company? 


3. WHat SHOULD OBJECTIVES BE? 


The first step in working out an 
employee report is to decide exactly 
why it is going to be issued and what 
it is expected to do. 

That step may seem obvious. The 
fact is, though, that more than one 
employee report has apparently been 
issued simply because it’s the fashion 
nowadays to do so. Another bad ten- 
dency is to give out a parrot-like imi- 
tation of another company’s employee 
report. The result is a report which 
ignores the particular circumstances 
and needs of the issuing company, and 
lacks the all-important flavor of the 
company’s individual personality. 

If the issuing company knows why 
it’s getting out the report and what it 
is supposed to accomplish, it won’t 
tumble into those pitfalls. 

One large company points its finger 
straight at what should be the basic 
objective of most employee reports 
when it says, “We want to give our 
employees as much as possible of the 
knowledge and feel of cur operations 
as employees of a small business have 
as a matter of course.” But small-com- 
pany employees are also often ill-in- 
formed; if they’re not getting the facts 
in some other way, they too should 
receive employee reports. 


4. WHat SHouLp You TELL 
EMPLOYEES? 


No two companies have the same 
methods, policies and results; no two 
companies have the same personality ; 
and imitation is a sin in the prepara- 
tion of an employee report. But with 
those qualifications noted, certain 
items of information should be in- 
cluded in any employee report if it is 
going to be effective; and its effective- 
ness will probably fall in pretty direct 


ratio to the number of these items 
that are omitted: 

Gross income, broken down by 
broad sources where policy permits— 
sales by products, interest, rent, etc. 

Expenses, broken down by broad 
sources—materials, wages, salaries, in- 
surance, depreciation, taxes, etc. 

Profit or loss. 

Dividends and interest. 

Balance sheet, broken down into 
broad divisions—capital, surplus, plant 
investment, accounts receivable, etc. 

Just as important as the items them- 
selves, though, is the way in which 
they are handled. Explanations of 
what each item is are necessary; and 
they must be simple, clear explana- 
tions, devoid of technical terms, writ- 
ten in words which the employee can 
understand and which strike some note 
in common with his everyday life and 
interests. Comparing a company bal- 
ance sheet with the assets and liabili- 
ties of a hypothetical small storekeeper 
is effective. So is describing company 
liabilities and assets in terms of the 
liabilities and assets likely to be pos- 
sessed by an average workman. Or the 
method can be less elaborate—simply 
straightforward, brief explanation. 

But never write down to employees. 
There is extreme difference between 
simple writing and patronizing, kinder- 
garten stuff. 

In cases where the result means 
something, placing the figures on a 
per-employee basis is useful (though 
at least one company avoids this as 
savoring of special pleading). Wages, 
taxes, raw-material costs, dividends, 










17.90 CENTS ARE 
SPENT IN PAYROLL 


— 407 CENTS IN ADVERTISING 
= 355 CENTS FOR RENT,HEAT,ETC 


2.84 CENTS FOR MISCELLANEOUS 


= = See Mert Peqe Yor Detsi! 


2235 CENTS FOR TAXES 


1.79 CENTS FOR DELIVERY 
137 CENTS FOR BUILDING UPKEEP 


MAKING ATOTAL OF 33.77 PAID-LESS 42 CENTS PAID 
BY LEASED DEPARTMENTS MAKES A TOTAL OF 3335 CENTS 


DEDUCT THIS FROM THE 36SO CENTS 
AND WE HAVE 3.15 CENTS LEFT 
TO WHICH 35 CENTS INTEREST IS 
ADDED AND WE HAVE 3.50 CENTS 
LEFT FOR THE STOCKHOLDERS 


— 


Simply-presented charts tell a much clearer 
story than mere figures. One page, 5% by 
814, from 18-page report, Stewart & Co. 
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BETHLEHEM REVIEW ? 


Some Facts on Bethlehem’s Business for 1937 


Employment, Wages, Volume of Business, Additions and 
_ J a Improvements 
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Well-handled comparisons mark a pioneer 
series. 842 by 11 page in special report is- 
sue of Bethlehem Steel employee magazine 


welfare outlays, sales, depreciation, 
maintenance and repairs, plant invest- 
ment, reserves, surplus—these, sepa- 
rately or combined, are often particu- 
larly significant on a _per-employee 
basis. Revealing how much of each 
dollar of income is accounted for by 
the various classifications is also im- 
portant; for it is always more effective 
to talk in cents than in thousands or 
millions of dollars. And it is always 
necessary to compare current figures 
with those of the past to satisfy em- 
ployee curiosity on company progress. 

Other information of a less financial 
nature may be as important to the em- 
ployees of many companies as that just 
listed. But a major virtue in making 
up an employee report is knowing 
when to stop. Anything beyond a few 
pages of print may be too much for 
employees to digest at one time. 

Ideally, the employee report should 
be only one unit in a complete em- 
ployee-information service that in- 
cludes company magazine, special bul- 
letins and other media. In such case, 
the report should not go beyond finan- 
cial and operating data. But if the re- 
port is the employees’ sole source of 
information, other subjects may profit- 
ably be discussed, one to an issue. For 
example: Taxes; the role of the stock- 
holders; what surplus is; and a thou- 
sand others. 


5. Wat SHoutpn’t You TELt 
EMPLOYEES? 


This question is no invitation to 
gloss over or deliberately conceal 
things that the company is afraid to 
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let employees know. The only valid 
reason for omitting any fact from the 
employee report is that it has no in- 
terest to employees, that it doesn’t fit 
in with the objectives of the report, or 
that it adds useless claptrap and de- 
tail to the presentation. 

Pretty clearly, this type of material 
includes most of the technical details 
of the company’s financial operations. 
Method of inventory valuation, for- 
eign-exchange transactions, deprecia- 
tion theory, routine changes in capital 
and surplus—all these are meaning- 
less, confusing and basically unimpor- 
tant to employees (just as they are, 
incidentally, to many stockholders). 


6. Is aA SpecIAL Report NECESSARY? 


General opinion among companies 
which issue reports to employees is 
that the routine report to stockholders 
is not enough; that specially written, 
specially prepared reports for em- 
ployees are necessary. 

Since that is the policy which those 
companies follow, it is natural that 
they should approve it. Nevertheless, 
their reasoning appears to be sound. 

The things which the employees of 
a company are interested in are not 
necessarily the things which stockhold- 
ers are interested in. Stockholder in- 
terests (whether or not they should be) 
are largely confined to profits, quality 
of management, dividends, financial 
policy. Employees are also mildly in- 
terested in those matters. But they take 
a far closer interest than stockholders 
in certain other phases of company 
methods and operations. The em- 
ployee’s interest in personnel policies, 
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Text can go beyond pure financial data, as 
here—but not too far beyond. Leaflet, 844 by 
11, Wisconsin Public Service Corp. 
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Simple cuts whet interest without suggest- 
ing elaborateness. Four-page insert, 10% by 
14, in General Motors employee magazine 


for example, is keen, direct and de- 
tailed; the stockholder’s is not. 

Neither is the language of the em- 
ployee always the same as that of the 
stockholder—words, phrases and ex- 
pressions which are meaningful to one 
group may be meaningless to the 
other. And what is true in making a 
product is true in making a report on 
company operations to various groups: 
Within general limits, a special tool 
built specially for the job to be done 
will do the job best. 

This does not mean that employees 
are less intelligent than stockholders 
are. But the things the two groups are 
interested in are often different, and 
this calls for important differences in 
emphasis, presentation and _ subject 
matter when each is being told about 
company affairs. 

In some cases, companies issue the 
same report to employees and stock- 
holders with apparent success. But suc- 
cess in this policy is no sign that it is 
the best. It is, rather, a tribute to care- 
ful preparation of a report which both 
groups can understand. It still remains 
true that separate reports should do a 
better job. 


7. How Orten SHouLD IT BE 
IssuED? 


There is no cut-and-dried answer to 
this question. Reports should probably 
go out to employees as often as they 
do to stockholders; it is difficult to see 
why they shouldn’t. 

But two pitfalls in timing should be 
avoided: 

First, don’t issue an employee re- 
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port unless there’s a real reason for 
doing it—the annual figures or the 
semi-annual figures are about to be 
made public, for example. Employees 
may grow tired—and skeptical--of too 
many reports. 

Second, try to issue the employee 
report simultaneously with the stock- 
holder report and the general release 
to the press. Otherwise, the employee 
may feel that his report was an after- 
thought. 


8. In WHat Form SuHoutp It Be 
IssuED? 


Most employee reports appear in 
the company’s magazine or as a sepa- 
rate publication; occasionally the head 
of a company will call a mass meeting 
to make a verbal report. While the 
last method is spectacular, its main 
usefulness lies in giving a more con- 
ventional report a good send-off; with- 
out printed material to take home, the 
facts presented verbally soon fade 
from workers’ minds. 

There is little to choose between the 
company magazine and the separate 
publication. The first makes use of an 
existing channel of information, it may 
be a bit more economical, and it is 
more widely used. Furthermore, some 
companies believe that a special, sepa- 
rate report smacks a little too much 
of a special propaganda drive. 

On the other hand, reporting in the 
company magazine lacks some of the 
punch that can be carried by a sepa- 
rate publication, specially issued; the 
material which the report presents may 
sometimes be out of character with the 
type of material which usually appears 
in the company magazine; and em- 
ployees, knowing that stockholders get 
special reports, may have some feeling 
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A periodical report can cost next to nothing, 
and still do an effective job. Monthly folder, 
8 by 8%, Barcalo Manufacturing Co. 
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The sum of $18,476,244 (Page 9), paid to bondholders and 
stockholders by the Company, represents an average yearly return 
on the average amount of mnvested capital during the nine-year 
period of only 4.05 per cent per year. This 1s certainly not a large 
return, 


and 2 per cent by sumply leaving thei funds in a savings bank. 


NUMBER. OF EMPLOYEES 

The average number of employees throughout the year 1937 
was 7,497 as compared with 6,425 during 1936. On December 31, 
1937 there were 6,491 employees in our domestic organization as 
compared with 7,633 on December 31, 1936. Of the number em- 
ployed at the end of last year 2,631 had been with the Company 
ten years or more, and of that group 301 had been in our employ 
for more than twenty-five years. 


WAGES AND HOURS IN 1937 


The various wage increases of recent years plus the two 
advances during the spring of 1937 brought hourly earnings to a 
new high leyel. Employment was fairly constant, except for the 
lay-offs in the latter half of the year. Total wage and salary pay- 
ments for the past two years were as follows: 

Increase 1957 Gof 
19% over 1936 = Icrease 


1937 
Total wages and mlanes $12,533,360 $10,379,658 $2,153,702 207% 


Total wages paid increased 23.5 per cent; total salaries paid 

went up 17.1 per cent. The higher wages paid this past year made 

the average hourly earnings for men 34.8 per cent greater in 1937 

than in 1929, and for women 71.8 per cent more than in 1929. 
{10} 











Wording must be simple, straightforward. 
But never “write down.” One page, 5 by 7, 
from 20-page report, Armstrong Cork Co. 


of neglect if they, too, do not receive 
them. 

But none of these factors is over- 
whelmingly important, and companies 
which use house organs and special 
publications for employee-report ve- 
hicles are equally satisfied with their 
media. 


9. How ELABORATE SHOULD IT BE? 


As in other factors bearing on prep- 
aration of reports to employees, this 
one is a matter of choice which de- 
pends on the circumstances and objec- 
tives of the individual company. 

An elaborate report, printed on 
coated stock and replete with four- 
color illustrations, might strike a dis- 
tinctly jarring note with employees of 
any company. But from that extreme 
down, there is little to choose. All 
things being equal, a simple report is 
appropriate for a small company; for 
a large one, a more elaborate report 
will not be out of key. Over-emphasis 
on beauty and decoration is bad. But 
thoughtfulness and neatness in pres- 
entation and layout is just as necessary 
as it is in an advertisement. 

A few simple charts, drawings, dia- 
grams, maps or photographs add life 
and interest to any employee report. 
Good subjects for illustration include 
new plants, new products, income and 
outgo items, interesting events of the 
company year and the like. It may be 
helpful to symbolize importent items 
with small drawings—Uncle Sam for 
taxes, a factory for plant investment, 
and so on; nothing does so much to 

(Continued on page 29) 






What’s New in Business 





Steam invades a diesel field as a new steam-electric, turbine-driven locomotive starts on test 
runs for Union Pacific. Built by General Electric, the engine is expected to do twice the work 
of ordinary steam locomotives, travel three times the mileage non-stop, speed up to 125 m.p.h. 
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“Only fireproof ship in the world”—Panama Railroad’s streamlined Ancon, recently launched 
at Quincy, Mass., has structural parts of steel and other non-combustible materials, all-metal 
furniture, aluminum, glass and plastic fittings for fire proctection 
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Shippers’ Hopes Up 


Late in December, U. S. shippers 
hoped for better times for their in- 
dustry as they learned of three year- 
end shipping developments. 

First was the report from Bayonne, 
N. J., that early in January a new ship- 
and-rail terminal, reported the largest 
in the world, would open for business. 
Designed to eliminate time-wasting un- 
loading, storage and reloading, the 
terminal is built on an artificial island, 
has two miles of waterfront and con- 
necting railroad lines to the mainland. 
With dock facilities for more than fif- 
teen freighters at a time, immediate 
transfer of cargoes from ship to rail, 
and from rail to ship, will be handled 
speedily, efficiently, without need for 
storage. “Our first concern . . .” re- 
ports Harper Holt, manager of the ter- 
minal, “is to keep goods moving.” 

Second bright spot in shipping news 
was the December launching of the 
$4,000,000, ten-thousand-ton S.S. 
Ancon—“only fireproof ship in the 
world” (see photo). 

Meanwhile, another new vessel sailed 
into New York harbor—this one a 
freighter—as the all-welded, ribless 
diesel-powered “Dolomite 4” made her 
maiden voyage in salt water. First 
freighter in the world to have pure 
nickel lining in the holds, the ship can 
carry both liquid chemicals and grains 
without damaging the color or taste of 
cargoes. Her holds can be cleaned in 
six hours with high-pressure steam. 


Business Men Teach 





During December, a ringing cowbell 
in Garden City, N. Y., called em- 
ployees of the Shell Union Oil Corp. 
to the last 1938 session of the com- 
pany’s “traveling school.” 

Organized by the company to give 
employees a working knowledge of the 
entire business, Shell has spent nearly 
$1,000,000 in the last four years de- 
veloping the school. “Graduates” not 
only work more efficiently; the com- 
pany also finds them fully equipped 
for advancement and promotions. 

Since October, 1937, Dr. G. P. 
Koch, research chemist turned teacher, 
has been touring Eastern states in a 
specially-designed truck, giving three 
week courses open to most employees 
who come in contact with the public 
and to many others who do not. Spe 
cially-selected groups of fifty workers 
are granted leave of absence from their 
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jobs, report to school for three inten- 
sive weeks, are drilled in oil produc- 
tion, oil manufacture and oil applica- 





tion in industry. 

A text book—“Oil from the Ground 
Up”—supplies them with plenty of 
facts; laboratory work with 3,000 sam- 
ples and specimens of products and 
more than seventy actual tests give 
them practical experience with techni- 





Humanizer 
Of Business 


The eminent members of 
the Committee of Award to 
choose America’s Outstand- 
ing “Business Humanizer” are 
busy making a selection. 

The name of the recipient 
of this enviable honor will be 
announced shortly. 











cal aspects of their industry. And the 
instruction goes even further; students 
are taught public speaking, personal- 
ity development and health habits. 
When they get through the course, 
Shell claims that many employees feel 
it’s “a college education in three 
weeks.” 

Another company wound up its 
training course in mid-December as 
employees of Caterpillar Tractor Co. 
heard the last lectures in an eight-week 
course on “The necessity of planning.” 

Following last year’s courses given 
by the inspection department, the com- 
pany’s planning division described 
what happens to every new product, 
from the time it is designed on the 


| engineers drafting boards until it 


leaves the factory. 

Reason behind Caterpillar’s training 
courses: To give employees better un- 
derstanding of how products are made, 
how much work goes into them, and 
how important each employee is to the 
company as a whole. That workers 
really want to know is evidenced by 
the 6,000 who signed up voluntarily 
for this year’s training. 


For Men Only 


Next December’s Christmas shop- 
ping will be a lot easier for harassed 
business men if two ideas, new this 
holiday, take further hold. 

First was the move of many New 
York department stores to reserve cer- 
tain floors, on certain nights, for men 
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only. One, Arnold Constable & Co., 
even went so far as to stage a combina- 
tion floor-and-fashion show to take the 
drudgery out of business men’s shop- 
ping. And “gift secretaries” helped 
prospective purchasers make their se- 
lections. 

Meanwhile, in St. Louis, Mo., an- 
other “for men only” night focussed 
attention on a new type of “saleless 
store.” Thirty-five department and spe- 
cialty stores put on an exhibit of more 
than 350 gifts in a downtown hotel 
lobby. Each item was tagged with its 
price plus name and telephone number 
of the store that sold it. All shoppers 
had to do was to jot down the infor- 
mation on a card furnished them and 
telephone their orders. 


Beware Inventories 


One company that isn’t fooled by 
write-ups in its inventory values is 
Swift & Co. 

“We have known,” reports John 
Holmes, president, “that profits due to 
rising inventory prices are not cash 
profits because they must be imme- 





diately reinvested in high-cost inven- 
tories to keep our branch houses 
stocked, our plants operating, and our 
business going.” 

To neutralize the misleading effect 
of changing inventory valuations on 
business management (FORBES, Sept. 
1, p. 8), Swift builds a reserve made 
up of inventory profits during years of 
rising prices from which it can draw 
to offset inventory losses during years 
of falling prices. 

During 1938, for example, when 
commodity prices were dropping, Swift 
withdrew $11,000,000 from its reserve 
fund of more than $16,000,000. And 
in spite of an operating loss of nearly 
$3,500,000, the company, with the help 
of the reserve fund, was able to pay 
dividends of 4.8% of par value. 

“I hope,” adds President Holmes, 
“that one day our revenue laws will 
recognize for tax purposes a definition 
of income which will exclude inven- 
tory gains and losses from taxable net 
income. Such a move on the part of 
the Federal Government would be de- 
finitely in the interest of greater sta- 
bility in business.” 


Light From Leaders 


The greatest healing force that 
could come to humanity is prosperity. 
—HERBERT Hoover. 


As a nation we have not been self- 
supporting since 1931—the year when 
Federal deficits began.—Myron C. 
TayLor, former chairman, United 
States Steel Corp. 


We have the largest surplus of cot- 
ton in our history. We have the lowest 
world price in our history. Despite the 
fact that world consumption of cotton 
is increasing, world consumption of 
American cotton, both at home and 
abroad, is decreasing.—Oscar JOHN- 
STON, chairman, National Cotton 
Council. 


The restoration of the free flow of 
money through the capital markets 
into the expansion of productive plant 
and equipment is the central problem 
in economic reconstruction.—HarRoLp 
G. Mouton, president, Brookings 
Institution. 


We need to supplement the workers’ 
income in poor years, rather than try 
to increase it in the good years. A little 
something extra in good times serves 
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to establish a standard of living that 
cannot be maintained. It causes dissat- 
isfaction. — ALFRED P. SLoan Jr., 
chairman, General Motors Corp. 


So long as the present attitude of 
opposition to “bigness” is maintained 
in the high places of the country and 
so long as the present attitude of the 
National Labor Relations Board ex- 
ists, I would be opposed to interstate 
banking operations.—A. P. GIANNINI, 
chairman, Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Association. 


The greatest black mark against 
life insurance, and the only one that 
amounts to anything, is our lapse 
record.—KarL LJUNG, assistant sec- 
retary, Jefferson Standard Life In- 
surance Co. 


For nine years we have treated a 
worldwide economic collapse on a 
temporary emergency basis. Isn’t it 
time to approach the problem more 
realistically, from a long-range objec- 
tive viewpoint, rather than to chase 
the illusion that we can “legislate” the 
return of prosperity? — Lewis H. 
Brown, president, Johns-Manville 
Corp. 
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Thowgl? 


ON THE BUSINESS 
OF LIFE 


TRIALS, temptations, disappointments 
—all these are helps instead of hin- 
drances, if one uses them rightly. They 
not only test the fibre of character, but 
strengthen it. Every conquered tempta- 
tion represents a new fund of moral 
energy. Every trial endured and 
weathered in the right spirit makes a 
soul nobler and stronger than it was 
before. —JameEs BuckHaM. 


A prudent question is one-half of 
wisdom. —Bacon. 


Industry has been regarded in the 
past as a way to make a living. I be- 
lieve it is the great new realization of 
Business America that industry can 
be something far finer and bigger, a 
way to make a life—Ernest T. Tricc. 


Live for something. Do good, and 
leave behind you a monument of vir- 
tue that the storms of time can never 
destroy. Write your name in kindness, 
love, and mercy on the hearts of the 
people you contact, and you will never 
be forgotten. Your name and good 
deeds will shine as the stars. 

—Rosert WILLIAM CHAMBERS. 


The pleasantest things in the world 
are pleasant thoughts, and the great 
art is to have as many of them as pos- 
sible. .—CurisTIAN NESTILL BovVEE. 


When love and skill work together 
expect a masterpiece. —JOHN RUSKIN. 


The manner in which one single ray 
of light, one single precious hint, will 
clarify and energize the whole mental 
life of him who receives it, is among 
the most wonderful and heavenly of 
intellectual phenomena. 

—ARNOLD BENNETT. 





It is good to dream, but it is better 
to dream and work. Faith is mighty, 
but action is mightier. Deserving is 
helpful, but work and desire are in- 
vincible. —THomas Rosert Gaines. 


From time to time I meet with a 
youth in whom I can wish for no alter- 
ation or improvement, only I am sorry 
to see how often his nature makes him 
quite ready to swim with the stream of 
time; and it is on this I would always 
insist that man in his fragile boat has 
the rudder placed in his hand, just 
that he may not be at the mercy of the 
waves, but follow the direction of his 
own insight. —GOETHE. 


Three ideas stand out above all 
others in the influence they have ex- 
erted and are destined to exert upon 
the development of the human race: 
The idea of the Golden Rule; the idea 
of natural law; the idea of age-long 
growth or evolution. 

—Ropsert A. MILuikan. 


To insure good health: Eat lightly, 
breathe deeply, live moderately, cul- 
tivate cheerfulness, and maintain an 
interest in life—WiLL1aM LOouDEN. 


In our time the church needs a 
united front, a united witness to the 
gospel, a united worship to give God 
his dues and a united campaign to 
bring a whole world under the sway 
of Christ’s love. If we have the faith 
and resolve, there is no question but 
that the next few years can see notable 
mergers and a realignment of the 
forces of Christ. 

—Henry Sioane Corrin, D.D. 


Men who have much to say use the 
fewest words. —H. W. Suaw. 
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The old notion that people can keep 
themselves to themselves and not be 
touched by what is happening to their 
neighbors, or even to people who live 
hundreds of miles off, is a most dan- 
gerous mistake. The saying that we are 
members one of another is not a mere 
pious formula to be repeated in church 
without any meaning; it is a literal 
truth; for though the rich end of the 
town can avoid living with the poor 
end, it cannot avoid dying with it 
when the plague comes. —ANON. 






I never did anything worth doing 
by aceident, nor did any of my inten- 
tions come by accident; they came by 
work. —Tuomas A. Epison. 










Be ashamed to die until you have 
won some victory for humanity. 
—Horace Mann. 






Never mind the business outlook. 
Just be on the lookout for business. 
—HerMan Dvuvat. 







We cannot too often tell ourselves 
that the real wealth of a nation—the 
only enduring, worthwhile wealth—is 
in the spiritual, mental and physical 
health of the citizens, and that in a 
democracy we are all trustees. 

—Sm HeErsBert Gepr. 










Skill, trusteeship, scientific method, 
these three, which are obviously re- 
lated to one another, indicate the main 
sources of strength in modern civiliza- 
tion. —L. P. Jacks. 








Persistent people begin their success 
where others end in failure. 
—EGGLESTON. 











In response to many requests from 
readers, a collection of the “Thoughts” 
which have appeared on this page dur- 
ing the last twenty years has been pub- 
lished in book form. Price $2. 















A Text 


Withhold not good from 
them to whom it is due, when 
it is in the power of thine 
hand to do it.—Proverbs 3:27. 


Sent in by H. W. Bloechle, Mal- 
verne, N. Y. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is presented 
to senders of texts used. 
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S Fodlaee those 


Dollars!’ 
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SUPPOSE a city editor 


gave his star reporter 
this assignment: 





“Follow those dollars! 
They’re going to the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Company 
in payment of premiums. There they will 
mingle with other dollars received by 
the company as income from its invest- 
ments. Find out what happens to those 
dollars...what they go for...and why!” 
... Here’s what that reporter would find: 


Payments to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries. Part of each dollar helps to meet 
death claims that become payable dur- 
ing the year. But...the total amount 
of death claims in any one year is by 
no means entirely paid from dollars re- 
ceived during that year. A part of ail 
death claims, and aii matured endow- 
ments, and all cash paid upon surrender 
of policies, comes from “reserves.” 


In fact, about 70%_of all payments 
made by Metropolitan to its policyhold- 
ers and their beneficiaries during 1937 
came from dollars received in earlier 
years and accumulated in the company’s 
reserve funds. 


Reserves. Just as part of all payments to 
policyholders comes from reserves, so part 
of each dollar received goes into reserves 
to meet future payments. 
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To make sure that all life insurance pol- 
icies will be paid when they become due, 
sound company practice and the law re- 
quire that a reserve fund be maintained. 

A legal reserve life insurance company 
also carries a special contingency reserve 
or surplus fund... an additional guaran- 
tee that claims will be paid even in times 
of emergency, such as great epidemics or 
economic distress. 

These funds—which eventually go 
back to policyholders—are invested at 
the best rate of interest that can be 
earned with safety. 

Expenses and Taxes. Part of each dollar 
is spent for taxes and for running the 
company. 

There is the compensation of the men 
and women who work in the Home Of- 
fice and in the Field. There is the cost 
of carrying on the public welfare activi- 
ties of the company, which tend to help 
people live longer. 

And there is the expense required for 
careful supervision and wise investment 
of the money held by the company... 
for each and every insurance policy must 
be safe, come what may. 

“Dividends.” What is a life insurance div- 
idend? In a mutual company such as 
Metropolitan, it is this: 


After the premiums and interest from 
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investments have been credited... after 
payments to policyholders and beneficia- 
ries and expenses have been met... after 
the reserves and margin of safety have 
been provided for...and the company 
finds that the money received exceeds 
the money that was actually needed, this 
difference is returned to the policyhold- 
ers as dividends. 

This is what happens to Metropolitan 
Life insurance dollars. No part of them 
is spent for any purpose... any activity 
... that is not in the interest of and 
for the benefit of the company’s policy- 
holders. 





METROPOLITAN LIFE INSURANCE CO 
This is Number 9 in a series of advertisements 
gned t 1e public a clearer understand- 

ng of w a life insurance company operates. 
opies of preceding advertisements will be 


mated upon request. 


Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company 


A MUTUAL COMPANY) rm “, 


Frederick H. Ecker, 
Chairman of the Board 
Leroy A. Lincoln, 


President 


| Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
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B.C. FORBES SAYS— 


Congress Is Sure to 


Hearten Business 


ALL EYEs will now center on Congress. 
Rightly. 

My strong belief is that the country, 
especially men of affairs, will be pleas- 
antly surprised by the unfolding of 
events there. 

Very significant is the intimation 
that President Roosevelt has decided to 
suppress his heretofore feverishly ac- 
tive Brain Trust law drafters and to 
leave the formulation of legislation to 
those constitutionally delegated with 
that responsibility, Representatives and 
Senators. 

This indicates clearly that the atti- 
tude demonstrated by the electorate 
has not been misread by the Chief Ex- 
ecutive, that he has been made to un- 
derstand that anything and everything 
savoring of dictatorship has become 
repugnant to the American people. 
Nothing could have been plainer than 
the public’s rejection of the arrogant 
Presidential “purge.” 

Prospects of a third term having 
subsided, the lawmakers unquestion- 
ably will feel more emboldened than 
ever to exercise their own judgment, to 
resent White House “musts,” to en- 
courage restoration of employment and 
prosperity. 

This changes completely our whole 
national aspect and prospect. The New 


Deal has lost its halo. Undermining of 
this republic’s cherished institutions is 
no longer seriously threatened. The 
trend unmistakably is back to sanity, 
conservatism, stability, budget-balanc- 
ing. 

That industrialists, investors, busi- 
ness men in general, will derive strong 
reassurance from Washington develop- 
ments within the next few weeks is 
practically certain. 

What should this inspire? 

It should mean casting off the hesi- 
tancy which has for some time ruled 
in the highest circles, causing faltering 
of the recovery upswing. It should 
mean releasing of capital expenditures. 
It should mean improving market 
values for sound stocks. It should mean 
more jobs. 

Congressional co-operation with busi- 
ness should also have particularly in- 
spiring effect upon the utility industry ; 
also on our railroads. It is inconceiv- 
able that the reconstituted Congress 
will endorse further subsidized govern- 
mental, state, municipal competition 
with investor-owned utility enterprises. 
It is logical to hope that Congress will 
diligently seek ways and means to res- 
cue our vast railway industry from the 
depths into which it has been pushed, 
under rigid Federal regulation. 
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Moreover, the new Congress is little 
likely to coddle obstreperous, lawless 
labor leaders and unions. 

Although headway has been largely 
halted during recent weeks, economic 
conditions remain, on the whole, en- 
couraging rather than discouraging. 

The auto industry still is flourishing. 
Electric consumption has climbed to a 
new peak. Railway carloadings are 
running ahead of a year ago. Steel pro- 
duction, although temporarily off, as is 
customary at this season, promises to 
do better after the holiday interrup- 
tions. Home-building is gaining mo- 
mentum, under the stimulus of 90% 
loans guaranteed by Governmental 
agencies. 

Retail trade during the Christmas 
season has held close to a year ago. 
Retail inventories are unusually light, 
an important consideration. 

The average market value of stocks 
is substantially higher than at the close 
of 1937. 

Bumper crops have naturally low- 
ered commodities materially, but quan- 
tity will go far to make amends. 

Armament and other Federal expen- 
ditures are calculated to stimulate ac- 
tivity this year—but as for the after- 
math, that’s another story. 


Whereas fundamental perils menaced 
America not so long ago, when New 
Dealers were recklessly exercising un- 
bridled control, everything now points 
to restoration of genuine Americanism. 

Hence, abundant justification for 
hopefulness. 


THE Bic OnE Tuat Hasn’t Got Away 























Carlisle in New York Herald-Tribum 
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Spirit of Seventy-Sixth 


THE NEW Congress will take orders 
from no one, least of all flagrantly par- 
tisan orders designed for political effect 
rather than national amelioration. The 
Seventy-sixth Congress is essentially 
one of hard-boiled young veterans, 
who can smell applesauce before the 
fire is lighted under the brew pot. 

With 118 new faces in the House 
(81 new Republicans and 36 Demo- 
crats who succeed other Jeffersonians) , 
approximately every third member is a 
first-termer. This is an extraordinary 
percentage of new members, and an 
analysis of the men and their records 
is the only clue to the prospective legis- 
lative history of the next two years. 

To an amazing degree these new 
members reflect a group or type which 
is taking an increasingly effective part 
in both business and political affairs— 
men between 35 and 45, active war 
veterans, successful business or profes- 
sional men. Many started from scratch 
again in 1919-20, made their own way, 
paid their own bills, shouldered their 
own responsibilities, provided for their 
own families. All in all, there are more 
thoroughgoing American individuals 
in the new House than at any time 
since 1914, 

Most of these fellows have some con- 
ception of what a national debt is; and 
from paying off home mortgages, they 
have a general idea of what a billion 
dollars means as it rolls off the tongue 
in blank-check debate. 

Consider John Z. Anderson, the new 
Republican from San Jose, Calif., as a 
type. He is 34 years of age, an expert 
on fruit growing, owner of one of the 
largest orchards in his state. He was 
born and raised in San Jose and knows 
exactly how many billions of dollars 
you can harvest from one acre of land 
in ten thousand years. 

Neither does William J. Miller, of 
Wethersfield, Conn., have to be told 
which way to look for sunrise. A new 
tepublican from the Hartford District, 
te is a 39-year-old insurance man who 


lost both legs in an airplane crash in 
Tance in 1918. 


Anton J. Johnson, who quit school 
at 12, comes in at 42 as the new Re- 
publican from the Rock Island District 
of Illinois. He has been earning his 
own way for some thirty years—twelve 
years as a letter carrier in Peoria, later 
on a dairy route. Completing a course 
in dairy management at the University 
of Missouri, he established his own 
company in Macomb, and later served 
for five years as president of the 
Illinois Dairy Products Association. 

Young Bob Grant, of South Bend, 


comes to the Republican side of the 
House ‘at 33. A graduate of Notre 
Dame, later county prosecutor, he is a 
successful attorney. His dad works in 
the Studebaker plant, where he has 
been a skilled artisan for upwards of 
thirty years. Through his father’s “in- 
fluence” Young Bob was able to work 
his way through high school and col- 
lege off the Studebaker assembly line. 
He says he does not know exactly how 
much a billion dollars is, but feels very 
strongly that half-a-billion certainly 
ought to be enough, in any event. 
Besides the new faces in the House 
and Senate, we soon shall have three 
new cabinet officers, and probably two 
new members of the Supreme Court. 
Successors to Attorney General Cum- 
mings and Commerce Secretary Roper 
are expected to be nominated in Jan- 
uary. An early shift also is in pros- 
pect at the War Department. 
—LAWRENCE SULLIVAN. 
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TAKE ME WITH YOUR DRINK... 


ne 
PINNED DOWN... 


the secret of petter-tasting drinks: 
=F oyy.-pOINT CARBONATION! 


——$—{>-+ 


Yl ME WON'T TAKE 


ITS SPARKLE! 


When drinks are mixed with Canada Dry Water . . . sparkle and good 
taste /ast. Your drink will never droop. There’s reason for this lasting 
liveliness, this extra tastiness . . . millions of smaller bubbles, achieved 
through Canada Dry’s own process, PIN-POINT CARBONATION! 

Tests prove that PIN-POINT CARBONATION gives Canada Dry Water 
life and sparkle for 24 hours after the bottle is opened! 

That's why it is served in leading hotels, clubs and restaurants ...and 
why it deserves a place in your home! 


You Are Invited to Enjoy Better-Tasting Drinks Where You See This 
Emblem in Leading Hotels, Clubs and Restaurants. 


a, 
CANADA DRY WATER (aKeres 


LISTEN TO “INFORMATION, PLEASE!” 


The new Canada Dry radio hit. 
See your local paper for station and time. 
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Safety Aids—New Air Compressor 


News of New Products, Materials 


Another First 


For up-to-date garage and service- 
station owners we have news of what 
one manufacturer says is the “first 
automatic air compressor designed ex- 
pressly for the modern garage and 
service station.” 

Among the advantages claimed for 
it are a saving of 45% in floor space 
over other compressors of the same 
capacity, because the tank is located in 
the bottom of the cabinet, with the 
motor-compressor assembly directly 
above; elimination of the usual take- 
up adjustments, because the motor is 
mounted on a special swivel bracket; 
added safety, because the v-belt and 
drive wheels are covered by plated 
grille; easy access to the motor pro- 
tective and pressure switches, because 
a special control panel is located on 
the side of the cabinet (the compressor 
crank-case drain and tank drain are 
also located in the panel). Available 
sizes range from one to three h.p., and 
the compressor requires floor space of 
only 251% square inches. An industrial 
designer has combined beauty with 
usefulness to give the equipment a 
streamlined, modern appearance. (1- 


11) 


You Try It 


Many garages are now equipped 
with motor-operated rolling doors that 
are raised and lowered like a window- 
shade by pressing a switch. The possi- 
bility of injury to persons or damage 
to cars which are not clear of the door 
when someone pushes the control but- 
ton is evident. The announcement of 
an automatic safety control is, there- 
fore, important. 

Here’s how it works: Along the bot- 
tom edge of the door there is a hollow, 
compressible weatherstrip. As soon as 
this encounters an obstacle it is com- 
pressed, the air inside is forced 
through an impulse switch, and the 
door will either stop moving or imme- 


diately reverse its direction and open 
again. The slightest pressure sets the 
control in motion—so slight, in fact, 
that a man can let the door come 
down on his head and scarcely feel it! 


(2-11) 


Stainless Lumber 


The lumber industry may profit to 
the tune of millions of dollars annually 
if the use of a new disinfectant chemi- 
cal brings about the savings which the 
manufacturer claims it will. It is used 
to combat “blue stain” or “sap stain” 
caused by the massing of dark-colored 
threads of fungi in the relatively light- 
colored wood. It contains ethyl mer- 
cury phosphate, a powerful fungicide 
that combats specifically the fungi that 
cause sap stain. (3-11) 


No More Cleaning 


Linotype operators won’t have to 
worry about cleaning the space bands 
on their machines if they are equipped 
with a new attachment that does the 
job automatically. It fits on the right- 
hand side of the space-band box and 
wipes each space band at its casting 
point as it is released. 

The attachment is in the form of a 
lever-operated quadrant. Just above 
the quadrant is a small rectangular 
box, open top and bottom, which con- 
tains a supply of graphite sticks. The 
quadrant itself, which is faced with 
felt, passes under this box, picks up a 
small amount of graphite and rubs it 
across the space band as it is released. 

The manufacturer claims that at the 
end of a three months’ test period on 
one machine, the space bands showed 
no sign of accumulated metal, even 
though they had not been cleaned dur- 
ing that period. (4-11) 


All-Glass Tubes 


Small-size, compact radios have al- 
ways been considered somewhat of a 
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fire hazard because of the possible seri- 
ous overheating of the radio. But the 
development of an entirely new type 
of radio tube—one that is all tube, no 
base—lifts the small radio out of this 
classification. 

The tubes are small (less than three 
inches in height) and consume only 
half the filament current of tubes cus- 
tomarily used in small-size radios, the 
makers say. This effects a tremendous 
reduction in the amount of heat gen- 
erated. 

The tubes are now being introduced 
in one particular new line of compact 
radios, but we understand they will be 
made available to the entire industry. 
(5-11) 














Telegraphics 





A new odorless paint in paste form 
to be mixed with water for application 
to interior walls and ceilings. It can be 
applied directly over fresh, dry plaster, 
new cement or mortar; dries in ap- 
proximately 50 minutes at 70 degrees 
F. (6-11) 











A sweeping compound made from 
cottonseed hulls. Laboratory tests have 
proved it highly efficient—more so 
than oiled preparations containing saw- 
dust. Although a given volume will 
cover as much floor space as sawdust 
compounds, the hullbran compound is 
lighter and, therefore, more economical 
pound for pound. (7-11) 












A marking crayon specially designed 
to write on hot metal surfaces and for 
such varied materials as celluloid, fab- 
rics, china, cement and wood. The 
marking will not melt or run off. Rub- 
ber marked before vulcanization will 
retain the mark throughout the vul- 
canizing process. (8-11) 











A new adhesive will secure labels to 
approximately any surface, metallic or 
non-metallic, lacquered, lithographed, 
painted or plain. (9-11) 







A paint-drying device that looks like 
an incandescent lamp. It has a low 
temperature filament, radiates heat 
rather than light, and is designed for 
use under severe operating conditions 


(10-11) 













—A. M. Forses 


Readers may feel free to write A. M. 
Forbes for further information about an 
of these items which may mean $ and ¢ # 
the reader or his company. When inquirint 
about a particular item, use of the ke 
number at the end will be found conveniem. 
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ArtTHUR B. NEWHALL 


Mopesty. Chairman E. R. Stet- 
tinius, of U. S. Steel, didn’t attend the 
ceremonial opening of the Corpora- 
tion’s new $60,000,000 Irvin Works, 
outside of Pittsburgh. The reason 
given was that there had been a death 
in his family. 

But, knowing how self-effacing Ed 
Stettinius always has been, I feel sure 
that he effaced himself chiefly because 
he wanted all the glory and limelight 
to go to his associates, Vice-Chairman 
William A. Irvin, for whom the plant 
has been named; President Benjamin 
F. Fairless; and John L. Perry, presi- 
dent of the Carnegie-Illinois Steel 
Corp., the operating unit. 

I never could understand why hon- 
ors should be sparingly accorded 
worthy men in their lifetime and then 
lavished upon them after they passed. 
The Steel Corp. directors have had the 
right idea in giving three of their im- 
portant mills the names of leading of- 
ficials when they were still alive— 
Judge Gary, James A. Farrell, Bill 
Irvin. 

Other institutions and corporations 
please copy! 


B. F. Goopricu’s new executive 
vice-president, in full charge of pro- 
duction and sales, Arthur B. Newhall 
(55), is proud of having been able to 
build, after long devoting his leisure 
ardently to woodworking, a seven- 
room log cabin in New Hampshire, 
whence he loves to hie with his family 
and to putter around. 

He left school very early, took a 
$2.50-a-week job with a watchmaker, 
decided that a more liberal education 
was important, enrolled in Tufts Col- 
lege, determined to become an engi- 
neer. Funds having run low, he took 
a school-teaching job, saved $407 in 
two years, returned to Tufts with an 








unusual proposition which he put up 
to the dean: Would they give him a 
degree if he proved able to complete 
eighteen months’ work in six months? 
They agreed. By attending classes from 
eight to six and studying at night, he 
won out. 

He joined the Hood Rubber Co. 
in 1917 and was promised a trans- 
fer to Singapore in a few months. 
But Newhall proved so valuable that 
his superiors decided they couldn’t 
spare him. He kept moving ahead un- 
til he reached the presidency of Hood 
Rubber, a Goodrich subsidiary. Now 
he has been elevated to the parent 
company as executive vice-president, 
director, and a member of the execu- 
tive committee. 

His objective, as he phrases it, al- 
ways has been and still is “to accom- 
plish something.” He has. 


ONE POINT has impressed me in dig- 
ging into the life stories of men who 
have won high industrial positions re- 
cently, namely, the large number who, 
early in life, switched from white- 
collar to factory jobs. The newest- 
elected automobile president and gen- 
eral manager, W. J. O’Neil, of Dodge 
Brothers, did exactly that. On finish- 
ing business college in Milwaukee, he 
became secretary to President Bruno 
Nordburg of the Nordburg Manufac- 
turing Co., but within a year elected 
to be transferred to a machinist’s 
bench as apprentice. 

Incidentally, President K. T. Keller, 
of the Chrysler Corp., who picked 
Billy O’Neil for elevation from the 
vice-presidency to the presidency of 
Dodge Brothers, three times during his 
own career changed jobs, in order to 
get experience, at a reduction in 
pay. 

Lately, more than ever before, I 
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W. J. O’NeEIL 





have noted in moving around among 
industrial executives that the type 
coming to the top usually has been 
the same: Men who, during their rise 
from the ranks, maintained the clos- 
est touch and friendship with wage- 
earners, and who consequently have 
proved able to get along amicably 
with rank-and-file workers, those of 
their own class of not so long ago. 


THE SON of a former locomotive en- 
gineer on the Illinois Central has be- 
come president of that important road. 
Like his predecessor, L. A. Downs 
(who becomes chairman), J. L. Beven 
(51) worked his way up through the 
ranks. He started at the age of 12. 
Can you imagine any boy today tak- 
ing a full-time job thus early? 

Jack Beven embodies, typifies, the 
usual success qualities. He works pro- 
digiously—gets to his office before 
eight in the morning. Because his 
mind is on his job, he has developed 
an extraordinary memory for all per- 
tinent railroad matters. 

He combines geniality with force- 
fulness, robustness. By working long 
hours, he contrives to see all callers, 
also to read and study everything put 
on his desk. 

He has retained a sense of humor, 
is a good story-teller, has an infectious 
laugh. He has made a hit as a public 
speaker—by his brevity and pointed- 
ness. 

He still has thirteen years to go to 
tie his father’s record of fifty-two 
years’ service with Illinois Central. 
But he can do so and still be only 64 
years old. 

W. Averell Harriman, son of Amer- 
ica’s railroad wizard, E. H. Harriman, 
and power behind the Illinois Central, 
has the highest regard for Beven’s 
abilities. Rightly so. —B.C.F. 
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Tides of Industry 


THE PicTocRaPH gives a clear picture of the great improvement which has taken 
place in general business since a year ago. Significant points are: (1) That 
although the percentage rating of the A and B classifications has reached a new 
high, nevertheless, the number of cities eligible for inclusion is large; (2) that 
the areas for special consideration compare more favorably with last year than 
at any time since October, 1937; (3) that all the high-spotted areas (54 cities in 
all) show a median gain over 1937 of not less than 2%. 


ALTHOUGH our four-week moving av- 
erages, showing the basic trends in key 
industries, indicate that the rapid ad- 
vance has slowed down somewhat, they 
also bring out the fact that business 
continues far ahead of this time in 
1937. 


Electric Power Output 


Steel Ingot Production 
Billions KWH 


The four-week average of electric- 
power output has forged ahead once 
more to increase the margin of gain 


over 1937. 


Withdrawals 


Against Bank Deposits 
Outside N. Y. City 


Per cent. of capacity 


Production fell off again from its 
November peak, but is still more than 
double the 1937 total. 


Automobiles Manufactured 


Billions of dollars 


After a sharp rise for the week 
ended Dec. 7, check payments are 
marking time in the latest week. 


Prices of Raw Materials 
Including Farm Products 


s o}N|o 


| 
Thousands * 1—+ 
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Automobile production made an- 
other new high for the year. 


Total Freight Cars Loaded a[wlalolals 


1926 = 100 


Prices of Finished Products 


1937, 
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Thousands 
1926 = 100 


The carloadings average shows the The average of raw-materials prices 
sidewise trend now perceptible in the has joined the finished-products aver- 
industrial picture generally. age in its downward trend. 
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Saint Louis’ Finest 


Superior for its Hospital- 
ity, comfort and Central 
Location. 


4 Famous Restaurants 


Rates from $3.00 


he Motel 




















LOAN CORPORATION 
Dividend Notice 


DIVIDENDS have been declared by 
the board of directors, as follows: 


Prererrep Stock, Series A, (which 
has been called for redemption), 
68 cents per share, payable to stock- 
holders on January 9, 1939 as part of 
the redemption price. 


Common Stock, 40 cents per share 
payable December 28, 1938 to stock- 
holders of record at close of business 
December 16, 1938. 


E. A. Bamey, Treasurer. 




















Banish 
“WASHROOM 
INFECTION” 


Onliwon Towels 


* 
and Tissue 
Write A. P. W. Service, Albany, N. Y. 






































PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 


DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 92 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on December 14, 1938, for 
the quarter ending December 31, 1938. 
equal to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of this 
Came by check on January 16, 
1939, to shareholders of record at the 
close of business on December 31, 1938. 
The Transfer Books will not be closed 


D.H. Foors, Secretary- Treasurer. 
San Francisco, California. 

















Behind 
Inquiry Headlines 


(Continued from page 11) 








clear up any misconceptions they may 
have received from the innuendoes of 
the examiner. 

Moreover, in the afternoon the ex- 
aminer studiously avoids the subject of 
the morning bombshell so that the wit- 
ness will have no opportunity to pre- 
sent his side of the case. Should the 
witness be so rash as to insist on re- 
ferring to it, the examiner will stall him 
off. “Yes, yes, I know all about that,” 
was a favorite expression of SEC prose- 
cutor David Schenker. “I'll come to 
that later.” But he never did. 

The correspondent isn’t to be 
blamed. He simply reports what hap- 
pens; that’s his job. As one of them 
said to me: “They certainly crucified 
Blank [the witness] this morning. I 
know it. But what can I do? It’s all 
on the record.” 

Since publicity bulks large in inves- 
tigations, many investigatees hire pub- 
lic-relations counsel. This is a wise 
step. But experienced witnesses also 
leave their public-relations counsel 
back at the hotel. The examiner in 
many ways is a child. He must be hu- 
mored. This is his day. And there is 
nothing that sends him into a tantrum 
so quickly as the thought that his 
bombshell may not explode. 

Some investigation witnesses, know- 
ing that it is the examiner’s show once 
it starts, have endeavored at the very 
outset of public hearings to place their 
own statement on the record. Any care- 
fully prepared statement by the head of 
a large company whose name is news— 
and few whose names are not news are 
called to Washington—is bound to re- 
ceive some attention by the press. 

Yet there are instances of many a 
company president, whose testimony 
has later made news, endeavoring to 
place a statement on the record at the 
outset of a hearing, being refused per- 
mission to file such a statement, find- 
ing a strong demand for a copy of the 
statement from the press, supplying the 
demand—and discovering that his 
statement has been ignored by the tele- 
graph desk. It is a simple matter for 
the examiner to advise the newspapers 
that the legal status of such-and-such a 
.statement is extremely questionable and 
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that there might be legal difficulties if 
it is published. 

In only one important case has an 
official of an investigatee had exten- 
sive public reception of retorts to in- 
vestigators. That was Walter Gifford, 
president of American Telephone & 
Telegraph Co., who commented on the 
Federal Communications Commission’s 
investigation as being “one-sided from 
start to finish. . . . Commissioner 
Walker’s report . . . presents much that 
is simply not true. .. .” 

The importance of the working 
Washington press as an adjunct to in- 
vestigations is indicated by the exami- 





What price investigations— 
to taxpayers, business, inves- 
tors? And what rules should 
the business man follow when 
he’s on the Washington wit- 
ness stand? Watch for the 
answers in the second part of 
this report, to appear in an 
early issue of FORBES. 











nation of The Equity Corp. by David 
Schenker two years ago. At the close of 
the morning hearing on one particular 
Saturday there was some question as 
to whether the meeting would recon- 
vene that afternoon. The investigatees 
were willing and the examiner was 
anxious to carry on—he had a bomb- 
shell for the Sunday morning papers. 
The press was advised that the hearing 
would continue in the afternoon. 

But when no reporter appeared, the 
afternoon was devoted—with obvious 
disappointment on the part of the ex- 
aminer—to reading dull exhibits into 
the record. No press, no bombshell. 

Not only indifference to the truth, 
the whole truth and nothing but the 
truth on the part of Federal investiga- 
tors plagues the business man dragged 
to the Washington arena. Capricious 
demands, stupidity, misrepresentation, 
plain untruths on the part of investiga- 
tors, bewilder and infuriate him. 

During an SEC hearing in the case 
of an investment company the “fact- 
finders” were preparing their morning 
bombshell for the afternoon papers. 
They had shown that the management 
had invested heavily in two insurance 
companies in August, 1933, thereby al- 
legedly freezing part of the company’s 
assets and preventing stockholders 
from benefiting by the market rise up 
to March, 1935, the period under dis- 
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cussion. When the witness pointed out 
that a stable investment was a sound 
holding because during this period 
the market had actually declined, Ex- 
aminer Schenker—incredulous—said: 
“We'll see about that.” He sent an as- 
sistant from the room to check the rec- 
ord—and dropped the subject like a 
hot potato when the assistant later con- 
firmed the fact in a whispered consulta- 
tion. 

There is probably no important wit- 
ness who has not been called upon dur- 
ing the course of hearings to produce 
on the morrow, as if out of a hat, some 
elaborate exhibit which the examiner 
has suddenly decided must be pre- 
sented. This necessitates either a tele- 
phone call to the home office or a fly- 
ing trip thither, all-night labor, an air- 
plane trip to Washington with the 
document. Having little experience 
with business, the commission whose 
bills are footed with other people’s 
money has little conception of the 
amount of work and expense involved 
in preparing the exhibits they demand. 

As to stupidity: During the banking 
investigation one of the banks had 
taken pains to have present a man who 
had handled a loan which was destined 
to be the subject of part of the hearing. 
Yet the investigator insisted on exam- 
ining another man who had only pass- 
ing acquaintance with the facts. 

As to misrepresentation: The third 
installment of the SEC’s report on in- 
vestment companies received extensive 
publicity for berating these institutions 
for poor management. The good were 
damned with the bad. Only in a foot- 
note on page 149 was there any indica- 
tion that the report was based on the 
record of the old-line companies, so 
many of which had met with grief fol- 
lowing 1929, and not on the record of 
the new type of company whose se- 
curities are now offered publicly. 

As to untruths: In one Commission 
investigation the investigatee was cate: 
gorically told that he need not be pre- 
pared to discuss such-and-such a point 
since it would not be brought up. It 
was brought up. And on Nov. 7, Thur. 
man Arnold of the Attorney General’s 
department announced in a formal re 
lease to the press that Chrysler, Ford, 
Commercial Credit and Universal 
Credit had agreed to a consent decree 
in connection with automobile finane- 
ing anti-trust suits. It so happened that 
these companies had not signed such 
consents;. they did not do so until 
Nov. 15. 
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zine, 120 Fifth Avenue, New York. 





Deposit 

An amount deposited by an attor- 
ney as a fund to be held pending the 
result of an action for negligence filed 
against him during the year is not de- 
ductible for Federal income-tax pur- 
poses. 









Cost of Catalog 


Is the cost of printing a catalog 
which was made worthless because of 
loss of agency for the articles listed 
therein deductible for Federal income- 
tax purposes? Yes. 







Sale of Oil Leases 


A taxpayer agreed to sell Texas oil 
leases for $100,000 cash and $100,000 
payable out of one-fourth of the pro- 
duction as and when produced. An- 
other lease was sold for a different 
amount on practically the same terms. 

Are the initial cash payments re- 
ceived depletable? No. Are the re- 
ceipts from production depletable? 
Yes. 

In such sales a money payment un- 
connected with production of oil is 
regarded as representing a conversion 
of capital by sale; but oil payments 
where no personal obligation is as- 
sumed by the purchaser have the bene- 
fit of depletion allowance. 

















Taxable Income 


A taxpayer received certain shares 
of stock from W, now deceased, for 
services rendered. W’s heirs claimed 
that the taxpayer held the stock as 
trustee for their benefit and instituted 
a suit. The taxpayer settled this suit 
for an amount less than the profit he 
had realized. Are the shares received 
by the taxpayer regarded as income? 

If the taxpayer receives earnings un- 
der a claim of right and without re- 
striction as to its disposition, he has 















What Every Taxpayer 
Should Know 


What are your Federal Tax problems, business or personal? FRANK H. SHEVIT, 
consultant on Federal taxes, will give you his answers, in this column or by mail, 
without charge. Enclose self-addressed envelope. Address him at Forbes Maga- 


received income, for tax purposes, 
even though it may still be claimed 
that he is not entitled to retain the 
money and may still be liable to re- 
store its equivalent to the estate. 


Loss on Sale of Stock 


A taxpayer owned 99.8% of the 
capital stock of a going corporation 
which owned large resources. He sold 
certain stocks to the corporation at 
their then fair market value. 

The corporation credited the ac- 
count of the taxpayer with the sale 
prices of the stocks, and the taxpayer 
was indebted to the corporation in a 
larger amount than the sale price of 
the stocks. The taxpayer never reac- 
quired the stocks. Are the taxpayer’s 
claimed losses deductible? 

There are no exceptional circum- 
stances which would warrant the dis- 
regard of the separate entities of tax- 
payer and the corporation, and there- 
fore the sale was bona fide. While it is 
true the taxpayer sustained the losses 
claimed, they are not deductible for 
Federal income-tax purposes. 


Liability Insurance 


If an automobile is used partly for 
pleasure and partly for business, the 
premiums paid for liability insurance 
should be apportioned to that part of 
the premium attributable to business 
and may be deducted as a business 
expense. 


Distribution of Assets 


A corporation distributed all its as- 
sets to its stockholders, ceased to en- 
gage in business but did not dissolve. 
Later new stockholders revived the 
corporation and secured new property. 

Are the assets received in excess of 
the par value of the stock held to be 
a distribution in liquidation and tax- 
able as income? Yes. 
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tional excellence and accepted leader- 


your Miami vacation. 
ship in social and resort life are the 
added factors that make Pancoast vaca- 
tions so entirely correct. Clientele is 
carefully restricted. Reservations well 


in advance are advisable. 
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easy as this! 


At New York’s Grand Central Ter- 
minal just toss your bag to a porter 
and say “Hotel Roosevelt”. . . He'll 
escort you through our private pas- 
Roosevelt 


sageway, direct to the 


lobby . . . Time-saving convenience 
and complete comfort . . . Satisfying 


. Restful rooms, from $5. 
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BERNAM G. HINES, Managing Director 
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Stock Market Outlook 


JAMES G. DONLEY 


AT THIS WRITING (Dec. 22) the market 
situation has apparently changed little, 
if at all, since the previous “Outlook” 
was written. 

The minor, corrective down-trend is 
still in process of working itself out. 
For a time around mid-December, it 
looked as if an important reversal in 
the trend were at hand. Stocks had 
acted well under the impact of the Mc- 
Kesson & Robbins scandal, and bears 
were somewhat worried because that 
unsavory incident did not touch off 
any great amount of selling. Then 
there came a demonstration of the 
market’s ability to rally above the 150 


Dow-Jones industrial level, which some 
observers regarded as a critical point, 
and in two comparatively large volume 
days a closing above 151 was made. 

The good feeling did not hold, how- 
ever, and the market has since settled 
back into its rut, with the latest closing 
under the 150 level again. 

Turning to outside factors, the 
longer-term business outlook, as the 
writer sees it, is obscured by so many 
conflicting factors that no one can be 
expected to arrive at any very definite 
opinion. For that reason, it may per- 
haps be disregarded as a market factor 
at present. It has been some time since 
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speculators have been able to see much 
farther than the ends of their noses, 
and that accounts for the cautious mar- 
kets we have been having. In other 
words, the market has been crossing its 
bridges when it came to them, and 
such a speculative situation is one in 
which the importance of near-term 
events is magnified. The near-term out- 
look for business apparently is good, if 
for no other reason than that we have 
gathered a little momentum in the form 
of increased employment and higher 
consumer purchasing power which 
should carry us along a little further 
in the first half of 1939. 

To sum up: Recent liquidation has 
been in such light volume as to suggest 
an unwillingness to part with stocks. 
In other words, holders of stocks look 
for higher prices. Whether they are 
right or wrong, such opinions make 
the market, while they last. Should the 
looked-for decline to around the 144- 
145 level materialize, I would buy 
stocks in anticipation of a good-sized 
rally. It is no time to “climb” for 
stocks, for there is quite a supply in 
the 152-154 area, which should first be 
“washed out” at lower levels. 


Advance release by air mail, or a tele- 
graphic summary of this regular ar- 
ticle, will be sent to interested readers 
on the day of its writing. Rates on re- 
quest. 


New Men in Big Jobs 


Herbert E. Plishker has been ap- 
pointed advertising and sales promo- 
tion manager of the lamp division of 
Westinghouse Electric and Manufac- 
taring Co. 

Angus D. McDonald, president, of 
the Southern Pacific Co., will assume 
the duties of Hale Holden, chairman, 
Mr. Holden will retire early in the 
new year. 

Charles H. Swift, chairman of Swift 
& Co., has been elected honorary 
president of Swift International, S. A. 
He is succeeded by Harry McLerie as 
president. 

George H. Chance, Robert M. Green 
and F. Bruce Gerhard have been 
elected second vice-presidents of the 
Prudential Insurance Co. of America. 

Emmet R. Shute has been elected 
vice-president in charge of traffic of 
the Western Union Telegraph Co. 

James E. Gowen has been elected 
president of the Girard Trust Co, 
Philadelphia, succeeding Albert A. 


Jackson, who becomes chairman. 
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This Year— 


an Employee Report? 
(Continued from page 15) 





New Year Investment Plan 






























add interest and readability to a page 
of figures and text. 

Fundamentally, though, the form of 
presentation of the report goes back to 
its purpose and the particular needs 
of the company. A one-page report run 
off on a duplicating machine may 
often do the job better than a color 
job on coated stock. 

It’s what you put into it, not what 
you put it on, that counts. 


10. WHat Are Important “Dos” 
AND “Don’ts’’? 


Here are “dos” and don’ts” on 
which nearly every company which 
has had experience with employee re- 
ports agrees: 

Don’t write down to employees. 
This can’t be repeated too often. 

Don’t expect too much from an em- 
ployee report. It can’t and won’t solve 
your labor problems by itself. 

Don’t drop it because employees 
seem unresponsive. 

Don’t use it as a medium for com- 
pany propaganda. Stick to facts. 

Don’t talk politics. Be extremely 
wary even of discussions that have 
only an indirect bearing on political 
issues of the day. 

Don’t try to fool your employees. If 
there are fallacies in your figures or 
holes in your statements, workers will 
probably find them. If they don’t, 
union officials will. 

Don’t copy another company’s re- 
port. 

Don’t go in for paternalistic “com- 
pany loyalty” stuff. 

Don’t preach. Once more: Stick to 
facts. But if you must editorialize, do 
as a newspaper should do—let readers 
know where the facts end and the edi- 
torializing begins. 

Don’t burden the report with heavy 
detail. Be brief, to the point. And keep 
the report simple in form and edi- 
torial approach. 

Don’t let the report carry the whole 
burden of company information, if it 
can possibly be avoided. Use a com- 
pany magazine, bulletin boards, group 
meetings and other media to supple- 
ment it and follow it up. 

Don’t dodge unpleasant facts. If 
lay-offs and wage cuts were important 
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Undervalued Issues for Early Purchase 


ACH YEAR, as part of our preparation for the 

Annual Forecast on Business and Finance, our Staff 
determines those industries with the most promising out- 
look — analyzes each listed stock in these favored groups; 
and from this list selects 10 issues that are in a position to 
show maximum price appreciation. 


Two Promising Groups 


1. Five Stocks for Large Percentage Gains. Com- 
paratively low-priced issues representing special 
situations with brilliant earnings prospects for 
the coming year. 


2. “Five Best Stocks From The Five Best Industries.” 
Our Staff selections for most assured gains, based 
on an exhaustive study of industry prospects. 


A similar selection of 10 Stocks for 1938 
showed a gain twice as great as the Dow- 
JonesIndustrials forthe same period. 


An Exclusive UNITED Feature 


This group investment program, checked against the advices of 
leading market experts, is exclusive with UNITED Service. It is 
based on our 19 years of continuous experience in Business and 
Investment Forecasting. 


Check This List — Free! 


We want every thoughtful investor to check this 1939 Investment Program 
against his own list, to see with what care UNITED advices are prepared and 
how successfully they may be used. With the stock list we will include our Annual 
Forecast on Business and Finance for 1939. Mail the coupon NOW! 









UNITED 
“ UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 
= ERVICE 
NS 210 NEWBURY ST., BOSTON, MASS. 
LS Please send me, without obligation, your Annual Forecast 
and Investment Program, including 10 selected issues for 1939. 
Name SEE 
Address 
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Start the New Year Right—Give Your Men 
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This Diary Is 
Designed to: 

1. Provide salesman- 
agers and business heads 
with an acceptable, fruit- 
ful addition to sales kits. 


2. Stimulate salesmen 
to become successful. 


Prices on 

more on 
3. Inspire ccurage, 

energy, resourcefulness. 
4. Offer timely hints on how to win the 
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more, 
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facts in the period reported on, talk 
about them openly. 

Don’t let the report appear to be 
artificial. Simplicity and straightfor- 
wardness are vital. But don’t let it look 
cheap or childish in comparison with 
the stockholders’ report. 

Briefly, here are important things 
to do: 

Study the market for your report as 
you would study the market for a new 
product. 

Make sure that it is filling the em- 
ployees’ need for information. Check 
up after issuance to find out. 

Use simple words, understandable 
language, keyed to the everyday lan- 
guage and interests of employees. 

Before you begin to prepare it, know 
exactly what you want the report to 
accomplish. 

Write from the standpoint of the 
employee; tell him what he wants to 
know, not what you think he ought to 
know. (One company adds: “If the 
employer first finds out what his people 
want to know about the business and 
tells them that, he can also tell them a 
few other things—not too many—that 
he thinks they ought to know.”) 

Be sure that the report is prepared 
by someone who understands the prob- 
lems and trials, the hopes and ambi- 
tions, of its readers. 

Be prepared to give the same in- 
formation in good years or bad, 
whether it constitutes good newsor bad. 

But whatever the medium, whatever 
the form, whatever the method, what- 
ever the facts presented, the main 
thing is to begin this year by giving 
employees a financial report. No valid 
reason exists why you shouldn’t. And 
it will be a real step in the right di- 
rection—that of giving them a better 
knowledge of the company they work 
for. 

Nor is there any need of approach- 
ing the job with fear and trembling. 
Though an employee report is nothing 
that should be planned and prepared 
in slapdash, offhand fashion, applica- 
tion of simple commonsense is worth 
all the rules in the world. 

Some imagination, some degree of 
originality, and a feeling for people 
and for people’s reactions will carry 
you through to success. 


* 


Do You Know Twat about 750, 
000 kinds of insects are known to 
science. In the U. S. they eat 10% of 
all our foods. The boll weevil reduces 
our cotton output by 15%. 
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Future Looks Bullish 


JOSEPH D. GOODMAN 


BULLISHNESS for the future seems amp- 
ly warranted when one considers what 
we have gone through during the past 
twelve months. 

From time to time there have been 
savage attacks on business by Govern- 
ment officials; Europe was on the very 
brink of war and even yet the outlook 
for peace is none too assured; earnings 
during the first six to nine months 
were terrible; lately the McKesson 
swindle has shocked confidence. 

Yet, in spite of all this, the market 
has shown a tendency to push upward. 
It has come back quickly after each 
decline; selling has dried up on all 
reactions. If stocks could do that well 
under such circumstances, readers can 
imagine what will happen when earn- 
ings improve all around. 

In my judgment, the principal rea- 
son why this country has been having 
a jerky instead of a sustained recovery 
is the loss of confidence created by 
New Deal legislation and threats. So- 
called consumer industries, alone, have 
been stimulated. Nearly everyone has 
felt a sense of insecurity in his job, 
or income from salary or investments. 
Hence, people generally have been buy- 
ing only the day-to-day necessities. 

Permanent improvements, or any- 
thing pertaining to capital investment, 
have been held in abeyance. Every 
working man would like to feel that 
his job is secure at least for a few 
years ahead, so that he may know how 
much he can arrange to spend. Once 
employers are in receipt of sufficient 
orders to keep their plants operating 
steadily for some time, they will make 
extensive improvements to plant and 
equipment. Then the capital invest- 
ment market will revive. 

We need only sensible co-operation 
between Government and business to 
assure unparalleled prosperity. 

Of course, we all know that the 
Government cannot continue forever 
spending borrowed money. What we 
teally need is the encouragement of 
private enterprise through fair labor 
and tax laws to offset any reduction in 


Government spending. If the latter 
were done too suddenly, there might 
be a setback in business and stocks. 

Also, unexpected price wars such as 
recently broke out in the farm-imple- 
ment industry interfere with profits. A 
reaction in the market is possible, espe- 
cially in the leaders, before the rise is 
resumed. 

Concerns manufacturing guns and 
other military equipment will prob- 
ably receive large orders, along with 
airplane companies. As long as we are 
living in a practical, realistic world, 
rather than Utopia, it is scarcely con- 
ceivable that the Government will con- 
tinue to leave us unprepared. 

Since the market started up last 
Summer I have made a great many 
recommendations of different stocks. 
Many of them have more than doubled 
in value. Others have scarcely started 
to recover; hence I feel these laggards 
offer excellent chances for a large per- 
centage of appreciation with any pick- 
up in business. Earnings for the last 
quarter of 1938 should show decided 
improvement over the previous three 
quarters. 

I again suggest to long-pull inves- 


ors the following stocks: 


Last 
Bull Bear 
Market Market 
High Low Now 


Case Threshing ........ 191 62 89 
Virginia-Car. Chem. pref. 7 15 27 
Gem. CROMNO so cccecece. 33 8 15 
Mack Truck ........... 62 16 28 
ai sinh catsoaaie ds 51 13 23 
Lehigh Portland Cem.... 55 13 23 
Barker Bros. .......... 32 5 ll 
Chic. Mail Order....... 35 8 ll 
ES ee 60 14 24 
LE ee 63 19 31 
PROUT DEOL, 6s o00.000.0% 99 28 39 
Atlantic Coast Line..... 55 14 26 


Great Northern pref... 56 12 26 
Southern Railway pref.. 60 8 30 


PIR oe 72 21 35 
Midland Steel ......... 48 15 26 
Wheeling Steel ........ 65 14 28 
Bigelow-Sanford ....... 69 17 23 
Am. Smelting ......... 105 28 49 


—Dec. 21, 1938. 


Advance release by air mail of this 
regular article will be sent to interested 
readers on the day of its writing. Rates 
on request. 
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WOULD YOU 
OWITCH... 


General Electric into Sperry at 


parallel prices? 

@ General Electric is 25 times 
as large in assets as Sperry; 
but Sperry earns at a ratio 
1.6% greater. One has the 
greatest single laboratory— 
the other the smartest. Both 
pay a dividend. BOTH SELL 
AT THE SAME PRICE. 
FOR OUR ANSWER RE- 
TURN THIS AD _ (288-D) 
TODAY. 


¥ 24 FENWAY BOSTON, Mass. x 




















“The COMING BOOM 
IN AMERICA’S 
RAILROADS” 


a new book by OWEN TAYLOR 


“America’s railroads should soon be on the road 
to a rapid and sharp recovery.” This compact 
volume tells why. Contains 12 charts and dia- 
grams—34 specific profit opportunities—technical, 
political, social and other reasons for be- 
lieving in rapid railroad recovery. Price 

$2. Money back if you are not satisfied. 

Order from 


95 BROAD ST., Dept. I11, New York, N. Y. 
STOCK MARKET PUBLICATIONS, Inc. 
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Thous. Book 
Shares Value 
753 $12 
2,579 15 
1,500 12 
4,522 15 
752 21 
2,214 91 
1,776 33 
2,474 45 
600 108 
2,004 Nil 
1,000 9 
768 14 
10,045 12 
2,869 29 
2,192 35 
450 144 
18,685 127 
2,995 25 
400 3 
8,674 57 
4,065 14 
591 23 
2,427 260 
2,664 56 
1,106 39 
2,563 119 
390 32 
438 46 
2,098 13 
3,192 115 
4,397 25 
2,302 15 
736 68 
745 66 
5,000 6 
965 42 
615 15 
300 150 
1,000 6 
312 6 
1,123 35 
7,658 51 
4,352 35 
3,992 2 
11,742 16 
1,842 29 
2,636 6 
33,673 4 
11,472 47 
13,915 19 
2,854 34 
4,683 20 
2,530 31 
445 166 
982 25 
7,429 3 
516 242 
1,689 87 
700 22 
2,000 8 
11,065 40 
2,251 66 
1,202 14 
3,422 11 
1511 118 
28,846 1l 
5,251 11 
665 51 
42,669 18 
321 17 
1,999 4 
800 22 
1,303 36 
2,059 21 
2,498 157 
1,802 13 
686 2 
717 37 
1,589 19 


Earns 
1937 
$2.68 


2.86 
1.27 
1.31 
2.15 


11.48 


4.80 
6.47 


1.367° 


8.60f 
0.26 
4.75 
0.68 
2.59 
6.61 
2.21 
9.76 
5.04 


11.10 


3.65 


0.634" 
0.02 
0.60 


3.51 


0.38 


1.207 
1.91 
6.26 
1.12 
7.63 
1.43 
3.63 


4.098 
2.57 


1.64 
2.87 


0.69f 
13.46" 


2.04 
4.17" 
5.18 
4.36 


11.96 


5.73 
0.57 
7.33 
0.60 
0.18 
2.17 
1.48 
3.06 
2.97 
2.52 
5.81 
4.74« 
0.03+ 


1.947 
0.557 
1.62 
4.23 
7.29 


9.96 
3.43 
1.40 
1.97 


2.20 
1.75 
4.93¢ 
4.38 
1.58 
1.50 
2.62 
2.25+ 
1.95 
4.06 
0.898 
0.49+ 
7.65 
0.42 


Div. Div. to Date 


Addressograph-Mult. .......... $1.30 
Air Reduction 
Alaska Juneau 
Alleghany Corp. (r) 
Allegheny Ludlum Steel++ 
Allied Chemical 
Allis-Chalmers 
American Can 
Amer. Car & Foundry 
Amer. & Foreign Power 
American International 
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American Radiator 
Amer. Rolling Mill 
Amer. Smelting & Refin 
Amer. Sugar Refining 
Amer. Tel. & Tel 
American Tobacco “B” 
Amer. Woolen 
Anaconda Copper 
Armour of IIl 
Assoc. Dry Goods 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F 
Atlantic Refining 
Baldwin Locomotive (r) 
Baltimore & Ohio 
Barber Asphalt 
Beech-Nut Packing 
Bendix Aviation 
Bethlehem Steel 
Borden Company 
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Brook.-Manhattan Transit oe 
Brook. Union Gas 
Burroughs Add. Machine 


California Packing 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale 
Celanese Corp 
Celotex Corp. (new) 
Cerro de Pasco 
Chesapeake & Ohio 
Chrysler Corp 
Columbia Gas & Elec 
Commercial Credit 
Commercial Solvents 
Commonwealth & Southern 
Consolidated Ed. of N. Y 
Consolidated Oil 
Continental Can 
Continental Oil (Del.)......... 
Corn Prod. Refining 
Cuban-American Sugar 
Curtiss-Wright 
Delaware & Hudson Co 
Del., Lack., & Western 
Diamond Match 
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Du Pont de Nemours 
Eastman Kodak 
Elec. Auto-Lite 
Electric Power & Light 
Erie R. R. (r) 


General Electric 
General Foods 
General Mills 

General Motors 
General Railway Signal 
Gillette Safety Razor 
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Goodrich, B. F 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Great Northern Pfd 
Hecker Products 
Hershey Chocolate 
Household Finance 
Hudson Motor 
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*- 


eee ee eee eee eee 


Teeter eee eee 


Long Term 
Price Range 
; °29-°37 


°28-"37* 


; °29."37 
; °29.37 
; °31-°37 
; °29-°37 
; °29."37 


"27-37 
"29.37 
"29.37 
"28-37 
"28.37 
"29.37 
"29.37 
°28-'37 
"29.37 
20.37 
"28-'37* 
28-37* 
"29.37 
°95.37* 
°25-'37 
"29.37 
28-37 
29.°37 
29.37 
29°37 
29.°37 


; °29.°37 


°29-37 
°29-°37 
°29.37* 


3 °29-37 
; °29.°37 
6; °29-’37 
; °26-’37 
; °26-°37 
; °28-’37 
; °29-°37 
s °35-°37 
; °29.°37 
; °30-°37 
5; °25-’37 
; °29.°37* 
3 29.37 
s °25-°37 
; °29.°37 
; °29.°37 
; °28-°37 
3 °28-°37 
3 °28-’37 
; °26-’37 
; ’26-37 
3 °29.37 
3 °28-'37 
3 °29-'37 
; °29.°37 
; °29.°37 
; °30-’37 
. "2i-a7" 
; °29.°37 


"29.37 
28.37 
°29.°37 
"29.37 
30.37 
29.°37 
28°37 
29.37 
°25.'37 
2737 
"29.'37 
29.'37 
"27.37 


s °27-37 
; °28-’37 
3 °27-°37 
; °28-’37 


°27-°37 


Prices 1938 Prices 
High Low 


30 - 16% 
67%- 40 

13%- 8% 
1%- % 
21%- 7% 


197 -124 


55%- 34% 


1054%- 70% 
345%- 12% 


5%- 2% 
8%- 4% 


295%- 12% 


19%- 9 


24%- 13% 
5836- 28% 
31 - 20 
150-111 


125- 4 


4A%- 22% 
275%%- 17% 
15%4- 5 

ll - 4 

23%- 12% 
115%4- 94% 
25%- 856 
775%- 39% 


195%- 15 


36%4- 16% 
14%- 5% 
23%%- 10% 
22%. 14% 
24%. 15% 
21%4- 12% 
10714- 62% 
265%- 9 


19%- 125% 


59%4- 26% 


38%4- 22 
8844- 355% 


142%-105%4 


9%- 5% 
59%- 23 
12%- 5% 
2%4- 1 
34%4- 17 
10%- 7 
49 - 36% 
35%- 21% 
70%- 53 
443%. 191% 
6%4- 3 
7y%- 3% 
24%- 714 
8%- 4 
30%%- 20% 
34%- 27% 


115%- 90% 
187 -121% 


36%4- 13% 
14 - 6% 
6%- 1% 


48 - 27% 
40%%- 22% 
79 - 50% 
53%- 25% 
27%. 12% 
11%- 6% 
28%. 13 

26%- 10 

37%4- 15% 
28%- 12% 
11%- 5% 
60 - 40 

7256- 46% 
10 - 5 
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Thous. Book 

Shares Value 
ws 
776 $53 
4,246 63 
14,584 14 
6,399 39 
850 45 
10,822 30 
5,491 18 
1,822 27 
2,506 16 
2,277 38 
1,490 49 
520 27 
1,872 17 
727 26 
597 64 
1,656 40 
1,858 32 
5,217 32 
4,263 12 
6,289 15 
1,628 22 
6,264 12 
2,037 19 
5,456 19 
2,167 52 
6,447 142 
1,571 98 
8,575 y 4 
6,261 29 
15,000 3 
* 13,168 89 
5,503 31 
3,820 64 
13,881 3 
1,585 2 
5,832 37 
10,000 15 
5,527 43 
276 17 
31,151 20 
746 32 
3,183 26 
3,773 200 
1,298 158 
12,648 4 
2,162 56 
13,004 43 
25,856 44 
1,705 15 
1,242 12 
9,337 42 
3,840 16 
2,411 je 
11,591 4 
733 37 
8,903 27 
4,666 29 
2,223 198 
2,531 10 
14,531 8 
2,906 56 
23,252 1l 
397 7 
600 35 
837 20 
1,567 17 
529 77 
8,703 151 
1,045 198 
3,107 15 
2,582 68 
9,750 20 
1,300 6 


Earns 
1937 


1.09 


2.7340 


3.21 


0.547 


2.21 
9.49 
8.58 


3.18 
2.01 
7.56 
3.40 


0.86 


_ Earns, 1938 


FORBES 


Div. Div. to Date 


1937 
Interboro Rapid Transit (r)... ... 
Int. Business Machines........ $6t 
BRE MIIINOD. Siaivccincaccccccee 4 
Int. Nickel of Canada......... 2.25a 
Se OY a Eee 
Johns-Manville ............... 4.75a 
Kennecott Copper............. 3.50a 
eee Sere oe 1.20 
Kroger Grocery............+.. 1.60 
Libbey-Owens-Ford Glass...... 4 
Liggett & Myers “B”.......... 6a 
RIE TBO sc cicinvinet6ssecs coe 7.50a 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit ........... 1.60 
BN SP Giciccecaccces 1.20 
McKeesport Tin Plate......... 3 
OE re 1.25a 
SS rere 2.75a 
Mid-Continent Pet............ 1.50 
Montgomery Ward............ 4.90a 
Nash-Kelvinator Corp......... 1 
ae 1.60 
Nat. Cash Register............ 1.25a 
Nat. Dairy Products........... 1.20 
National Distillers Products.... 2.75a 
Nat. Power & Light........... 0.60 
eee eS ee 3.50a 
New York Central. ........000. aga 
NW. Y., N. H. & Hartford (r)...  ... 
North American .............. 1.60 
Pacific Gas & Electric......... 2 
Packard Motor Car............ 0.25 
Pennsylvania R. R............ 1.25 
Public Service of N. J......... 2.60 
Pullman Incorporated ......... 2.75a 
Radio Corporation............ 0.20 
Remington Rand, Inc.......... 1.05a” 
ED EE dcosnewnvssees sata 
Reynolds Tobacco “B”........ 3 
ae 5.50a 
|) ee 1.62%a 
Socony-Vacuum .......ccccess 0.80a 
South Porto Rico Sugar........ 3.05a 
Southern Cal. Edison.......... 1.62%a 
Southern Pacific ............-. sate 
SOGNeM TGUWEY .ccscccccess oe 
Se 0.80 
Standard Gas & Electric (r)...  ... 
Standard Oil of California..... 2a 
Standard Oil of New Jersey.... 2.50a 
Sterting Products ......ccccces 4.20a 
Stewart-Warner ......cccceccs la 
Texas: Commoration .....s..ccee 2.25a 
Texas Gulf Sulphur........... 2.75a 
Timken Roller Bearing........ 5a 
IRS Soviccuccescesiaes 0.45 
Underwood Elliott Fisher...... 4.50a 
Union Carbide & Carbon....... 3.20 
Union Oil of California........ 1.40a 
Cee Oo eee 6 
eS er 1 
United Corporation ........... 0.20 
IE voaca's weceweccs one 4a 
United Gas Improvement ...... 1 
Bee IE oc :cwainviesn0055> aa 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry......... 3 
U. S. Realty & Improve....... wey 
Ue, ee RE. - ccccccccticeesess a 
U. S. Smelting, R. & M....... 11 
a a err 1 
Weatern Union ....cccccccscee 2.25 
Westinghouse Air Brake....... 2.25 
Westinghouse Electric......... 6 
Woolworth,. F. We. .ccescccccee 2.40 
Velo Tee oo ons vc sicivvien 


Long Term 
Price Range 


59-114; 
255- 52; 
142- 10; 
73- 4; 
149- 3; 
243- 10; 
105- 5; 
92- 6; 
132- 10; 


80%4-3%; 


128- 34; 
96- 8; 
87- 16; 
32- 8; 


118%4-18%4; 


115- 10; 
256- 17; 
45- 4; 
157- 4; 


119- 5; 
237- 17; 
149. 5; 
87- 10; 
12- 13; 
Te 33 
99. 13; 
257- 8; 
1g} 62s 
187- 10; 


99. 12; 

Ss ae + 
110- 6 
138- 28; 

99. 3 
115- 3 
oe Es 


7914-1%; 


66- 27; 


°29.’37 
29-37 
°28-37 
°28-37 
°29-"37 
°29-37 
°29-"37 
°26-"37 
°28-37 
°29."37 
°24-"37 
°29-37 
°29.°37 
°29-37 
28-37 
28-37 
29-37 
°26-'37 
28-37 


26-’37* 
°28.'37* 


°26-'37 
29.37 
"28.37 
26.37 
29.37 
29.37 
29.37 
°26-'37 
27.37 
29.37 
29.37 
27-37 
27.37 
29.37 
27-37 
°30-'37 
29.37 


; °27-'37 


1g; °30-’37 


R 
—_ 
CnNmnwo ht 


182- 
140- 
58- 
298- 
162- 
76- 
159- 
60- 
51- 
72- 
120- 
72- 
141. 
262- 


272- 
68- 9; 
293- 16; 
104- 22; 


37-134; 


wo -_ 


MINA OCONNINORAAI i) 


Noe 
-— © 


~ 
won 


5; °31-’37 
s °27-37 
e "237 
> °29.°37 
; °28-’37 
; °26-’37 
fy; °29.’37 
5; *26-37 
s °29.°37 
s °33-°37 
; °29.°37 
; °26-°37 
: °26-37 
s °29.°37 
; 29.37 
; °28-'37 
; °29.?37 
s °28-°37 


°29.’37 
°29-°37 


s 929.37 
s °26-’37 
s °20."37 
; 28-37 
; 28-37 
s °29.°37 
s °29.°37 
* °32-37 
> °29.°37 
s °28-’37 
« "271-37 


°28-'37 
°29.'37 
°29.'37 


a 





Prices 1938 Prices 
High Low 
9%- 
180 


2% 


-130 


70 - 48 


57%- 
1156- 


111%4- 
- 26% 


51 
2236- 
215%- 


58%- 


103%- 


62%4- 
23%4- 
21%- 


2616- 
3244- 
491%- 
2256- 
54%4- 


12%4- 
28 
3056- 
16%4- 
30 

95%- 
81%- 
21%- 

2%4- 
2616- 


30 

6 - 
241%. 
3514- 
3914- 

91. 
175%- 
25%- 
4616- 
80314- 
19%4- 
16%- 


90%- 
22%- 
9914. 
42%. 

454- 


67%4- 5 


12%- 

T- 
495¢- 

r i 
5614- 
72%- 
71\4- 
344- 
33%4- 


124%- 
53%- 


21%- 


36% 
5% 
58 


15% 
12% 


23% 
81% 
33 

14% 
13% 
13% 
16 

24% 
12% 
25 


6% 


- 15% 


12% 
11% 


- 17% 


5 
44% 
10 

1 
13% 


- 22% 


3% 
144% 
25 
215 


4% 
9% 
11% 
33% 


47 
10 
10% 


- 15% 
- 19% 


9% 
5% 
6% 
2 


- 25% 


39% 


6- 49 


6 


- 32% 
- 26 
- 31% 


5% 


- 41 


57 

17% 
5538 
19% 


8% 
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{) Year ended October 31. 
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(j) Year ended August 31. 


t Deficit. * Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. (b) Year ended January 31. (c) Year ended February 28. (d) Year ended March 31. (e) Year 
taded April 30. (f) Year ended May 31. (g) Year ended June 30. (h) Year ended stock. (w) Six months ended March 31. 

¢ (p) Year ended November 30. d 
6) Pius 20% in stock. (t) Plus 5% in stock. (u) Plus 3% in stock. (v) Plus 2% inJuly 31. (j 
months ended April 30. (z) 40 weeks ended June 9. ¢ Six months ended Oct. 31. ** 100% payable in stock. tt Recently merged. Figures for Allegheny Steel only. 


l. (x) Plus 4% in stock. 
(q) Six months ended December 31. (r) Company reported in receivership or reorganization. 


(k) Year ended September 30. 





Unique 
Income Tax 


Book: 


1. Makes preparing individ- 
ual income tax returns as 
simple as writing a letter. 


2. Provides space for keep- 
ing permanent records of 
daily and monthly accounts 
affecting your income taxes. 


3. Offers a clear, concise, 
complete explanation of the 
important 1938 Revenue Act 
with emphasis on new provi- 
sions affecting: 1. Capital 
Gains and Losses; 2. Gifts; 
3. Capital Stock; 4. Excess 
Profits; 5. Estates and Trusts. 


Every Businessman 
Should Have a Copy of 
Frank H. Shevit’s 
Income Tax Simplifier 


and Account Record Book 


Don’t let the low price of 
one dollar fool you as to the 
true value of this book. The 
“Income Tax Simplifier” can 
be put to practical and profit- 
able use immediately upon 
receipt. Simply fill in and 
mail coupon below with your 
remittance. Decide TODAY 
to keep 1939 transactions af- 
fecting your Income Taxes in 
convenient record form to 
save time and money in mak- 
ing out Income Tax Returns 
later. The “Income Tax Sim- 
plifier” supplies a brief but 
thorough interpretation of 
the present law governing 
Income Taxes by a_ well- 
known tax authority and pro- 
vides a complete set of In- 
come Tax Records besides. 


$1 Price Applies to Present 
Edition Only. Order Today! 


p~7~—Use This Convenient Form~~~*] 


S-1-1 
| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING co. ! 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
Gentlemen: 

Ship me prepaid copies 
of your INCOME TAX SIMPLIFIER 
by Frank H. Shevit. Enclosed is re- 
a 

(On New York City orders, add 


of 


© to cover Sales Tax.) 


Position 
Firm 











FORBES 


NEWS OF THE MOTOR WORLD 





1939 Production—More Laws! 


How Many in 1939? 


Production at the automobile fac- 
tories is beginning to fall off, as is to 
be expected with the real Winter 
just ahead. Detroit remains optimistic, 
but the few enthusiasts who started 
predicting that twice as many 1939 as 
1938 models would be built are not 
finding any widespread support for 
their views. 

The 1938 model-year—which ended 
with the automobile shows—saw a to- 
tal of about 2,700,000 cars and trucks 
built. The indications now are that the 
1939 model-year is much more likely 
to record a 3,500,000-vehicle total than 
that another 4,000,000 to 5,000,000 
year is in the offing. 

It is safe to say, however, that 1939 
will be much better than an average 
year for the automobile business, the 
average output for the last twelve cal- 
endar years—including 1938—having 
been about 2,928,000. 


No Headlines 


Names of automobile companies 
have appeared in the strike news with 
some frequency in the last thirty days. 
Nash, Plymouth, Briggs Body, Fisher 
Body and others have had difficulties. 
For the most part the troubles have 
been minor and often the recalcitrant 
workers have not acted with UAWA 
backing. 

The real labor developments going 
on in most automotive plants, however, 
aren't of the kind to make headlines. 
Behind the scenes a gradual change 
has been taking place in labor relation- 
ships in many parts, accessory and 
vehicle factories. 

Officers of union locals in more than 
a few plants are giving evidence of 
accepting some responsibility for stable 
operations as well as merely making 
demands. On the other hand, some 
managements which used to chaff irri- 
tably under the seemingly endless 
hours of conferences characteristic of 
the collective-bargaining technique now 
common, are accepting the almost 
daily conversations as a normal part 
of factory operations. Many labor- 
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management sessions are neither more 
nor less acrimonious on the average 
than those between executives. Tech- 
niques of working together are grow- 
ing automatically out of practice. Hot- 
heads in both camps are being pushed 
into the background by gradual force 
of circumstances—the need of both 
employers and employees in the auto- 
motive field to keep production going. 

In the meantime, the possibility ex- 
ists that small sparks may ignite tem- 
porarily big labor fires. 


Legislatures and Licenses 


Next year forty-four state legisla- 
tures will meet. Before they adjourn 
some 8,000 bills relating to the auto- 
mobile business will have been intro- 
duced—and probably 1,000 of them 
will have been passed. Some will help; 
some will hurt. 

Proposals to make it necessary for 
automobile dealers to get a license 
from a state agency to start or con- 
tinue in business will be widespread. 
Four states have such statutes already. 
The new proposals, like the old, will 
get their stimulus from dealer groups, 
individual retailers always hoping that 
it will be the activities of “the fellow 
across the street” that will be curtailed 
—not their own. In operation, of 
course, the licensing laws confer on 
their administrators a broad authority 
to promulgate rules and regulations, 
which furnish the means to consider: 
able latitude of judgment in granting 
or withholding licenses, as well as lead- 
ing to supervision of licensees. 

Clearer recognition is growing of 
the fact that these car-dealer licensing 
laws are the first ever set up in this 
country which admittedly aim at the 
regulation of competition as such, all 
previous licensing laws having been 
for revenue only, for protection of 
public health and safety, or for char- 
tering of public utilities. 

Other automotive legislative propos 
als in forty-four states next year will 
cover a very wide range, with scores of 
topics ranging from gasoline taxes to 
port-of-entry laws due for debate. 

—NorMaNn G. SHIDLE. 
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sider: ONCE carrier pigeons were the fastest means of delivering important busi- 
inting ness dispatches. If the birds were beset by bad weather, messages might 
lead. be delayed many hours. . . . Today, written business messages are carried 
on wings of electricity, by Bell System Teletypewriter Service! 
ng of & y, by y yP 
nsing By Teletypewriter Exchange Service, for example, it usually takes 
n this about sixty seconds to reach a customer in the next city or across the 
at the country. Then the message is typed on the sending machine and is simul- 
h, all I d ed + 7 fi b h > . , hi 
ee taneously reproduc in typewritten form by the receiving machine. 
se Contact is two-way — provides accurate copies of every word exchanged. 
char: Teletypewriter Exchange Service and Bell System Private Line Services 
are effecting new efficiencies every day in businesses of every kind. A 
— thorough survey made by Bell System representatives and your own people 
a may show how you can improve your existing communication system. 


<>) 


xes to The survey costs nothing, involves no obligation—and it may Vax 
iead to the saving of many dollars. Why not call your Telephone 
Office today and say you would like to talk it over? 
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Many concerns that have adopted 
up-to-date payroll accounting methods 
find that the copyimg work still drags. 


They find that the biggest part of payroll recording is copying the fixed information relating 
to each employee. Tapping out this information, one character at a time, on every payroll form 
delays the work, invites errors and requires checking with original records. 





In thousands of offices, these slow methods have given way to Addressograph—the most 
efficient method of handling record copying jobs. Employee’s name and address, social security 
number, clock number, vocation, pay rate and fixed deductions—any or all of these items are 
copied on payroll forms. There is no need for checking. Time and money are saved. 


Let the Addressograph man explain in detail how Addressograph Methods can handle a lion’s 


share of your payroll work. Look for Addressograph Sales Agency in principal city phone books. 
If you prefer, write to the address below for information and literature. 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH CORPORATION, Cleveland, Ohio 


ADDRESSOGRAPH-MULTIGRAPH OF CANADA, Ltd., TORONTO © Sales Agencies in Principal Cities 





| TAKES DELAY AND ERROR 
OUT OF PAYROLL RECORD COPYING 





